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NEWS OF THE 


ee 


WEEK. 


ae most notable event of the week has been th 
Government’s decision not to proceed with the 
levelopment of the Singapore Naval Base. The Prime 
Minister, speaking on Tuesday in the Commons, admitted 
‘alia and New Zealand were strongly opposed 
d 


based his 


to the abandonment of the scheme, though Canada an 
Sout Africa took the opposite view. He 
lecision, however, not on any disagreement in the Empire 
ut on the ground that the expenditure on arma- 
ents at Singapore would counteract that establishment 
lence which it was the foreign policy of th 


G nt to secure. At the same time, we should let 
the world know that if we are driven to extend ou 
lefe policy we shall extend it. We had an oppor- 


tunity at the moment for setting a good example by keep 
your military preparations down to a nucleus, though, 
se, an eflicient nucleus, while at the same time 
pushing forward other methods of obtaining security. 
* . * 


Mr \(m 


ery, in the course of the debate, warned the 
Government that if the Conservative Party returned to 


| office, they would resume 
| Imperial Conference. He 


the 


the policy approved by the 
scouted the suggestion that 
cle velopment at 


threat to Japan. 


Singapore would constitute any 
While we were talking of the imaginary 
danger of wounding the susceptibilities of a foretgn Power, 
was there not a real danger of mortally wounding the 
susceptibilities of our own fellow 


citizens ? By dropping 


the base at Singapore the Gov Genoutecing 


rhment wer 
Empire. Mr. Baldwin, 
desiring to read the replies of the Dominions in full, 
intimated that the Opposition. regarded the decision of 


the co-operation of th weile 


such importance that they wouid bring it up on the Report 
House. 


- * * * 


stage and take the decision of the 


rhe question of Singapore is admittedly one of great 
I t 
nicety in the 


to the which we have 
that the 


political balance. For ourselves we still 


incline view. expressed on former 


occasions, necessary expenditure cannot 
be justified. There is only a limited amount of money 
which can be Spe nt in Imperial rar fence. The refore, we 
have to ask, Can the millions which would be expended at 
Singapore be better cmployed in othe rforms of security ? 
[In our opinion th can be. and « 
our Air Force. It is not a qu stion of selfishness, o1 


of panic about London, as Mr. Amery seemed to think, 


1} : 
pecially In aevelonpil 


but of the stream of tendeney in armament. It may well 
be that during the time which must elapse before Singa- 
pore is finally equipped, it will have becom« lifficu 

perhaps impossib! to protect the naval bases and 
fleets In narrow waters irom ac rial attack, except |! ti 
provision of superior air forces at, or close i the Dases 
in question. We can, for xam} le, easily « ecelve cir- 
cumstances in which th cities ol Ne w Z i and of 
the Australian littoral would be much m easily pro- 
tected by air than by water. Next to t juestio1 
what it will cost, c s the question of a policy 
Ilere, again, we are not convinced that the developn 
of our base at Singapore w 1 give us the ke 
the Paci 

4 * 

troubles. Apart fron S ils tl 
the shipvard and t ] imway and omnibus 
troubles. The prospect in tl shipvards is that the 
will be a national lock-o Monday. The Minis 
of Labour r ‘ the Lond a ' 
disput { 7 t \3 7 é r y WV en . c 
notices had already | $ t 


when the offer is a just Roughly, the: sked 


] } } > 
th) MINURUNL Wa ' ys tp, ‘ 


thove the 1914 stand » 40 per cent. TI . 
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1914. The great difficulty is, as always with the mining | officers their claim would be sound, but apparently t} 
industry, that the various mines would be differently | did not. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
" 


affected. Coal-winning is easier in some coal-fields than 
in others. The men’s leaders are divided as to the wisdom 
of accepting the employers’ offer, but the unbending 
men of South Wales and Lancashire at present call the 


tune. 
* * s + 


The delegates’ conference will apparently not come to 
a decision until March 26th. At one moment it seemed 
likely that the Government might transform the whole 
situation by introducing legislation for a minimum 
wage. Such legislation, however, would probably kill 
the Government, and it is not to be wondered at that the 
idea has been dropped, at least for the present. At all 
events, the Prime Minister prefers to place negotiation 
first. One can only hope that Mr. Shinwell, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Department of Mines, will 
succeed in the negotiations he is carrying on to bring the 
two sides nearer together. Behind Mr. Shinwell’s efforts 
there is the intention of the Government, if necessary, 
to set up a Court of Arbitration or of Inquiry. 


* * * * 


On Thursday, March 13th, the Government suffered 





their first defeat. No principle was involved, but in any 
ease Mr. MacDonald, after all that he has said, would | 
not have been expected to resign. The Government have | 
steadily been getting into difficulties with their time-table, 
as they have a great deal of business to transact before the 
end of the financial year. Mr. Clynes therefore moved 
the suspension of the 11 o’clock rule. Mr. Baldwin very 
properly objected, saying that the right course was to 
take the time of private members. It is notorious that 
Parliamentary business which is done after 11 o’clock at 
night and in the early hours of the morning reflects a 
jaded temper and tired brains. 


* * * * 
| 

Not that we want to underrate the importance of | 
private members’ time. Indeed, we want to see private | 
members much more generously treated, for they always 
stand in the way of an unwholesome stereotyping of | 
business. But these days are abnormal, and everything 
must give way to financial questions which were never so 
vital as now. Mr. Clynes made a poor case worse by 
admitting that the Government proposed to proceed with 
Vote A and the Vote on Account, for on this vote there 
was a Socialist amendment demanding the reduction of 
the Army by 150,000 men—much too vital a matter to | 





be scamped in a debate after the usual “ closing time.” | 
The Unionists were solidly opposed to the Government 
proposal, but the Liberals were divided. In the Division 
the majority against the Government was 27. Mr. | 
Stephen Walsh, the Secretary for War, then proceeded, | 
as though nothing had happened, to make his statement 
on the Army Estimates. 


! 
| 


* * * * 


The principal subject of debate on this day’s considera- 
tion of the Army Estimates was the case of the ex-ranker 
ollicers. It will be remembered that last week the War 
Office issued a White Paper which proved how rash Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald had been in promising at the General 
Election that a Labour Government would satisfy the 
claims of the ex-ranker officers who received temporary | 
commissions. Mr. MacDonald was entirely misled by the 
electoral questionnaire which was put to him. It is a 
strange irony indeed which requires a Government to pub- | 
lish official repudiations of itself. The whole matter depends | 
upon the phrase “ identical conditions.” If the ex-ranker 
oflicers served under “ identical conditions ” with other | 





| Ireland. 


accuracy of the War Office paper was Seriously dispyt,j 

in the debate. In the end the Prime Minister enemas 

that a Committee of three should inquire into the ha 

matter. Their terms of reference would cover all her 

and not merely ex-ranker officers. The Proposal . 

accepted. 
* * « * 


On Monday in the House of Commons the Socialis 
or Pacifist, amendment to which we have already referred 
was brought forward to reduce the Army by 1599 
men. This would leave only 11,000 men for the defene 
of the country. Mr. Ayles, who was a CONSCientioys 
objector during the War, argued that no sort of secu 
could be obtained from armed forces. The fate of ( 
many, the greatest military nation in history, was 
example of the futility of military preparation, 





Thurtle, who seconded the amendment, was listened t, 


with more sympathy, as his opinions were based 9) | 


experience. He had fought in the War and been wound 
at Cambrai. His most interesting point was that th 
chief motive for war was fear. There was a yicioy 
circle of fear, and unless some nation broke Up th 
procession round that circle wars would go on. 

* * * * 


As we all want the same thing, we must condemn the | 
methods recommended by the Pacifists, not their spirit, | 


Obviously the right course is to defend ourselves soberly 
and reasonably, while leaving no stone unturned to bring 
about a universal reduction of armaments, and replac 
the armaments by an apparatus of legal justice whic 
everyone would honour and make use of as it is alread 
honoured and made use of inside the borders of civilized 
States. The scheme for regional Pacts of Guarante 
which the League of Nations has been working at might, 
in our opinion, be very helpful. Mr. Ayles’s reference to 
Germany was peculiarly unfortunate, for, as Colonel 
John Ward pointed out, if nobody had been armed 
Germany would undoubtedly have overrun the whol 
world. However, it is satisfactory that the national 
idealism, which undoubtedly exists, is not at present 
going to be defeated by mere folly. Mr. Ayles’s amend- 
ment was rejected by a majority of 334, only thirteen 
Members voting for it. 
* . * * 


Last week we expressed our fear that President Cosgrave 


| had made a dangerous concession to the mutinecrs in 


The papers of Thursday morning confirmed 
this fear. General Mulcahy, the Free State Minister ol 
Defence, has resigned in protest. It was announced in 
the Dail that the Government had called for the resig- 
nations of Major-General O'Sullivan, Adjutant-General; 
Major-General MacMahon, Chief of Staff; and Lieut. 
General O’Muirthile, Quartermaster-General. This was 


| a sequel to the siege of a Dublin publie-house, where a 


number of the oflicers who had mutinied were captured. 
President Cosgrave had offered to put the officers on 
parole, but the heads of the army disregarded the 
President’s policy. 
* * * 


The situation in India is both difficult an dark. 
Dark in the sense that it is almost impossible for us 
this country to judge of its real character. Last week 
there was some hope that the Assembly would not rejec' 
the Budget. But on Monday it did so. The rejectio 


was by a majority of 8 (60 to 57); the reason for it wa 


the adherence of the Liberals and Moderates to thi 
Swaraj programme, presumably from fear of supporting 
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wee: The Government's procedure has been 
trictly constitutional. A new Finance Bill was intro- 
} aed 00 Tuesday which provided for only the immediate 
wads of the Government, to enable it to carry on, and 
a hy fixed the Salt Tax at the lower of the two figures 
so ed, and therefore afforded no relief to the Provinces. 
Oe peer rejected this Bill without a division. The 
onde of the Government tactics has been to throw the 
obloquy of refusing a measure designed for the financial 
relief of the Provinces upon the Assembly. The new 
Finance Bill, unlike the old, was “ recommended by the 
Governor-General.” In this form it can be introduced 
into the Council without having been to the Assembly, 
ind can become law simply on the Governor-General s 
without being passed by the Council. 


object 


signature, 


* * * 7 


Meanwhile it seems obvious that the Swaraj Party 
has both the inclination and the means to reject any 
Government measure which may be introduced into 
the present Assembly, and thus to take most of the 
meaning out of the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution. 
The strictly political news seems about as unsatisfactory 
sit could be. On the other hand, we hear a good deal 
tbout the favourable effect on Indian opinion of the 
clease and improved health of the Mahatma Gandhi. 
Vr. (. F. Andrews, who would certainly not be likely 
» exaggerate the wisdom of any British action, con- 
ributes a very interesting article on this subject to the 
Manchester Guardian of Saturday last. He quotes a 
letter sent by Gandhi to his followers from hospital :— 


“Indeed we want to regard Englishmen as our friends, and not to 
nisunderstand them by treating them as our enemies. And if we 
re to-day engaged in a struggle against the British Government, it is 
wainst the system for which it stands in India, not against English- 
nen who are administering the system. I know that many of us 
ave failed to understand and always bear in mind this distinction, 
id in so far as we have failed, we have harmed our cause.”’ 


Mr. Andrews goes on to point out how much 
nore important any modification of Gandhi's _aitti- 
ude is than a hundred so-called “ deadlocks ” 


inthe Assembly. India is a religiously, not a politically- 


minded country. 


* # x 4: 
The financial event of the week has been the 
recovery of the france. A week ago the frane was at 


121 to the £; at the time of writing it is at about 84. 
Che immediate means by which this remarkable recovery 
as been effected is the arranging of credits of 
tween 50 to 100 million dollars with Messrs. Morgans 
or about a year, and with Messrs. Lazard for £4,000,000 
or about six months. Against these loans, gold in the 
Bank of France has been earmarked, so that if they have 
0 be repaid this gold will have to be exported. The 
success of these operations has given the French Govern- 
nent exactly that breathing space which was absolutely 


iecessary if it was to devise methods for the financial 
salvation of the country. France must now so 
ompletely overhaul her financial system as_ to 
make impossible a renewed inflation. As our City 


correspondent points out, if this is not done “ both 
thoroughly and promptly, then, of course, the position 
will be really worsened, because France will have to 
export large amounts of gold to repay her credits.” 
Already France has taken one important step towards 
linancial reform, and that is the passing of M. Poincaré’s 
Bill authorizing a 20 per cent. general increase in 
taxation, This Bill finally passed the Senate on Friday 
by a majority of 13. 
* . * * 


An interesting and sometimes an entertaining dispute 
has been going on in the Times between M. Klotz, the 





} 











| advice,’ ”’ 


French ex-Minister of Finance on one side, and Mr. 
Maynard Keynes and Mr. Austen Chamberlain on the 
other. Some weeks ago Mr. Keynes very wittily reviewed 
M. Klotz’s book, De la Guerre & la Paix. He very quickly 
and easily disposed of M. Klotz’s accusation that it was 
Mr. Keynes himself who caused the financial chaos of 
the world in 1919 by advising Mr. Chamberlain not to 
continue making loans to France in order to “ peg down ” 
the exchanges. On March 11th M. Klotz contributed to 
the Times a rather hysterical reply to Mr. Keynes’s 
review, in which he accused the latter of “ frantic Germani- 
cism and Bolshevism” and of having “a Satanic atti- 
tude.” Incidentally Mr. Austen Chamberlain was repre- 
sented as the willing tool of Mr. Keynes, particularly 
in his refusal to listen to “Colonel House’s ‘ sagacious 
at an interview at the Hotel Crillon in March, 
1919. 
* * * * 


Next day Mr. Austen Chamberlain completely denicd 
M. Klotz’s account of the interview and remarked : 
*“ Kither M. Klotz is betrayed by his memory or, as is 
perhaps more probable, he never understood what was 
said.”” The next move was for M. Klotz to write re- 
affirming his account of the interview and challenging 
Mr. Chamberlain to refer the matter to Colonel House. 
On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain wrote to the TJ'imes gladly 
accepting this challenge and suggesting that ‘* Mr. 
Keynes's article, M. Klotz’s reply, and this correspon- 
dence * should be submitted to Coleone] House with five 
questions designed definitely to settle the point at issue. 
Colonel House has the reputation of being the most discreet 
and cautious man in the world, and it will indeed be 
interesting to see if M. Klotz and Mr. Chamberlain, 
united in this at least, can elicit judgment from him. 
It is difficult to see how he can refuse. Indeed, it is 
sinecrely to be hoped that he will not, for M. Klotz’s 
unwarrantable accusations should be finally given their 
quietus. 


Sir Lionel Earle and his Committee are to be heartily 
congratulated on the success of the bird sanctuaries in 
the public parks. By the planting of shrubs which attract 
various birds for shelter, nesting and food, and also—and 
perhaps chiefly—by leaving in quietness shrubberies and 
rough places that used to be continually intruded upon 
and tidied up by gardeners, several comparatively rare 
birds which formerly would have had a look and passed on 
have been induced to stay and to breed. In the case of 
Richmond Park, however, it was necessary not so much 
to leave plantations undisturbed as to cut away the thick 
and rank growth of generations. Mr. Rudge Harding 
supplies a fascinating report of his observations in Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens. Willow warblers seem 
regularly to have established themselves. He also reports 
a garden warbler, whinchat, sandpiper, common white- 
throats and lesser whitethroats. The most interesting 
event perhaps was the mating of a gadwall and wild duck, 
A little hybrid duckling was subsequently seen on the Long 
Water. Mr. Harding also writes of Richmond Park. The 
redbacked shrike which he has seen there ought to be 
encouraged in every way, as we fancy that a good many 
have been killed off in the Home Counties by ignorant 
gamekeepers. There is no news yet of a nightingale in 
Hyde Park. 

* - * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101% ; 
Thursday week, 100}; a year ago, 1013. 
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rent or hanging gate, conceived that in the Circumstay 

> , oT Poverty was the best Policy? The Treaty fail = 
TOPICS OF HE DAY. signally in giving France guarantees for Security ‘ 
here France was the cause of her own discomfiture . 





PANIC, SUSPICION AND DESPAIR. could have had three years ago, and could have = 
res r > . r . » ’ 

N the article which follows this we print a frank and oe ag oe ft oo — 
very able exposition of the policy of M. Poincar¢—| pojand and Central Europe. If she had asked fora ; 

an exposition written by one who is in close personal increasing, no matter how greatly, our cbligntions aot 
touch with the French Prime Minister and who fully | 4 nad asked for it under the Covenant of the Le 0 her 

sympathizes with and understands the views, aspirations 4CAgUE of 


Nations, she would not have been denied. It js beside 
the mark to tell us that Mr. Lloyd George in leaving th 
amount of Reparations unsettled courted German €Vasio: 
No doubt he did, but he saw the folly of his ways, and did 


and fears of his Chief. It is a policy of Panic, Suspicion 
and Despair, but unfortunately there can be no question 
as to its authenticity. 


We shall not meet it by challenging the circum- | not persist in them. Again, though he played the dy 
stantial allegations made as to what Mr. Wilson ; a 












. . . : | gerous game of bluff with the Germans over the Ruhr 
exclaimed at Versailles, or what Mr. Lloyd George said | he later saw that the way to get Germany to settle doy 
at Chequers over his cigar and his coffee. Prying into | and pay her debts was the rapid ev ; 
the secrets of the Peace Conference and trying to find | territories. 
out the truth as to what the living said or the dead | 
denied is an unprofitable exercise. We propose to 
meet M. Sauerwein by contrasting the attitude of the 
British people with what he tells us is the attitude 
of France. It is the only way in which the real issue 
can be disclosed and joined. 


acuation of the occupied 


| France, by the occupation of the Ruhr, by her treatmey; 
of the inhabitants there and in the Rhineland. by the 
_fomenting of Separatism and Particularism, and by thy 
aggravation of Germany’s economic difliculties, has ey 
off the two boughs on which she desired to rest—her hop 
of Security and her hope of prompt payment. Her only 
chance of attaining real Security was to help the establish. 
ment on her Eastern frontier of a Power which should 
forget in peaceful ways the crimes and follies of the past, 
a Power that would find in democracy and industrial 
success a better way than autocracy, militarism, and 
aggression, and would become prosperous cnough to pay 
| her debts. Instead, France has obtained the worst form 


In the abstract we all want the same things—Peace 
now, and Security in the future, a Security which shall 
be real and not one of more armies, more navies, more 
suspicion, more fear and more hate. It is only over 
the ways of attaining these ends that we differ. That 
there are risks in the way which the British people | 
believe to be the right one we fully admit, but it does 
afford a prospeet of ultimate success. It leads in the of insecurity imaginable. She has created on her Easter 
right direction. The French way is one which may look | frontier a nation whose dominant fecling is revenge. 
smoother and broader as it leaves the cross-roads, but whose will is to remember, not to forget ; a nation which 
by it there is no possibility of reaching the journcy’s | hates France, not so much beeause she was beaten in th 
end. We may fail on our road, but we must fail if we | field as because she was kicked when she 
take the French road. 





| was on the 
| ground. As for the payments due to her, France has 
Before we go further we desire to clear the ground | done as badly. Whoever heard of deliberately in- 
by accepting certain of M. Sauerwein’s premises. We | poverishing your debtor? Yet France is doing that and 
admit that the Peace of Versailles has proved in many | calling encmies and traitors those who try to dissuad 
respects a most defective instrument. It was nominally | her. 
conceived on sound principles. There must be no; The British attitude can be described as the opposit 
penal annexations, no sowing of dragon’s teeth such | to that of France in every particular as to means, though 
as the Treaty of Frankfort sowed when it handed over | jit coincides with that of France as to ends. The British 
the French Provinces to Germany against the will of | people, in effect, say to France, “* Your policy in a world 
their inhabitants. There was to be a League of Nations | such as ours is without reason or possibility of succes 
to secure pacific adjustments of international disputes, | If you could hope to destroy,or permanently to enchain, 
and, most important of all, to secure ultimate disarma- | the German race it might suceeed. You cannot. It is 
ment. Finally there were to be Reparations, not of | madness to attempt to get Security from attack by a 
revenge but solely to make good the evils actually done. policy which does not kill the tiger, but drives him to a fury 
These reparations were, however, not to be on a seale which will, sooner or later, break your strongest bars. 
which would destroy the nation making them. They | The only policy which has a chance of success is to make 
were to be within the limits of humanity and economic Germany, if not a friend, yet a reasonably contented 
endurance. The Peace was also to give the maximum | neighbour. You say that this is impossible, that it would 
of Security to France, for without such Security she only be nursing an enemy back to life to attack you. 
could not be expected to help make a better Europe. | That this is possible, and is therefore a danger, we admit. 
These objects were excellent, but unhappily the Peace of | But there is in it a very considerable chance of success, 
Versailles was interpreted and applied in such a way | especially if you and we, and Italy and Belgium, and the 
that half of them were at once menaced, or distorted, | neutrals do our best to organize the world to keep the 





| 

or even forfeited. Peace and to outlaw any nation which will not accept 

The Allies began by the fatal error of not fixing a | arbitration over its disputes. There is a_ reasonable 
definite sum for Reparations, and not arranging that the | prospect, though not a certainty, of getting Securily and 
evacuation of German territory would be accelerated by | Reparations in our way. There is no possibility whatever 
rapid payments. Instead, the Allies were to fix later | of getting them in your way. Therefore we ask you to 
what Germany could and must pay. Germany was, in | take the right, if difficult, road, even at the eleventh hour. 
effect, teld that the quicker she recovered, and the more | We, at any rate, can take no other in your compaty: 
she put her house in order, the more she must pay. Can | If you refuse, we shall deeply regret it, but it is you. not 
we wonder that a broken, suspicious and revengeful people | we, that will bear the responsibility for the consequences, 
refused to put themselves in a position to pay up fully and | and they will not be light.” 
quickly, but instead, like a tenant with an indeterminate J. St. Loe Srracuky. 
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=————= 
THE OTHER SIDE. 
M. POINCARE’S POLICY RESTATED. 
By JuLtes SAUERWEIN. 


‘auerwein is the Foreign Editor of the rg Matin,” and 
“snot only one of the best known and ablest of French journalists, but 
pe liarly in the political confidence of M. Poincaré. When one 
<5 acmment of M. Poincaré’s opinions by M. Sauerwein, one may 
— aa that it is written with the fullest authority. It has virtually 
= rosie value that the statement would have if it were written by 
: Poincaré himself. Indeed, as will be seen, M. Sauerwein ts able 
ty quote, in his most important passage, the exact words which M. Poin- 
a used when describing his policy only a few days ago. We trust 
that in translating M. Sauerweth’s article we have done no injury to 
Me lucid French, or to the value of his arguments.) 


I 


the past. on , 
finished with retrospective recriminations, 
always academic, and I shall concentrate my attention 
on the present situation without trying to lay the 
responsibility upon anyone in particular. None of the 
present impediments to security would have existed if 
had been in the Treaty of Versailles a little 


(M. Jules Si 


EFORE I describe the policy of M. Poincaré, it is 

essential that I should make two remarks upon 
When these have been made I shall have 
which are 


there 
paragraph expressed thus :— 

“This Treaty is inseparable from the pact of guarantee which 
has been signed by the plenipotentiaries—American, English and 
French—and the Treaty w ill be modified if the pact is not ratified. 
Similarly, so far as reparations are concerned, we should 
not be where we now find ourselves if there had been in 
the terms of the Armistice and in the Treaty of Versailles 
the stipulation that there should be payments by imme- 
under adequate guarantees. ‘The 
The German Ministers told me 
The money was actually 


diate instalments 
Germans expected that. 
so at Weimar in July, 1919. 
ready. 

Now, I will speak no further of the past, but I beg my 
readers not to forget those two little historical observa- 
France was and still is in the 


tions. The truth is this: 

presence of a beaten enemy, but an enemy who has 
declared that he was not responsible for the War, who 
has asserted that he has not been beaten, and who 


consequently conceives himself to have the right not 


Let 


There are 


regard it as a duty to prepare for revenge. no one 
say that these are mere French assertions. 
in Germany 200 associations whose business is what is 
called “The Propaganda of Innocence,” that is to say, 
the business of finding in the innocence of Germany the 
moral foundations of a policy of passive resistance in 





On the other side, I see France herself (who has no 
doubt made mistakes in her methods, for where is the 
people which has not made mistakes ?), in face of this 
unceasing danger and in the tragic disillusionment of 
having lost 1,700,000 men without having been able, 
even so, to ensure peace for the future and her own 
financial and economic prosperity. ‘‘ You have not 
troubled to tax yourself enough ! ”—so say our English 
friends to us. That is true, but it is the first time in 
history that it has not been possible to exact the payment 
of indemnities of war and of reparations from a conquered 
people. The transference of territory and even of 
capitals was easy between agricultural States in the 
past. The transference of money between industrial 
States which form part of a coherent economic world 
raises problems that have not yet been solved. The 
Allied negotiators of 1919 who spoke light-heartedly of 
hundreds of milliards little foresaw the immense diffi- 
culties. When M. Clemenceau left the hall of Versailles, 
where Count de Brockdorff-Rantzau had just proposed an 
indemnity of 100 milliards of gold marks, he was plunged 
in profound thought. The old statesman had never 
really understood finance, but nevertheless the sum 
mentioned seemed something worth having. President 
Wilson, however, had his own fixed idea. “* What an 
impertinent offer!” he exclaimed, angrily; and Mr. 
Lloyd George agreed with him. The heads of the nations 
thus judged that the offer was derisory and almost 
insulting. No one, then, has the right to blame the 
French Government it discovered the 
solution of these huge problems. 
ment has not discovered it better than anybody else. 
For if it had done so, Great Britain would not now have 
1,200,000 unemployed. 

M. Poincaré took office in January, 1922, after the 
famous Conference of M. Briand 


has not 
The English Govern- 


because 


Cannes, which was 


| compelled to abandon because he was blamed in secret 


| . . 
| of his own colleagues. 


by the President of the Republic and by the majority 
This Conference was the conclu- 


| sion of a period of mental intoxication among the leaders 


| of the two countries. 
merely to refuse to carry out the Treaty, but even to | 


It is necessary to recall how it 
had its genesis after an evening passed at Chequers by 
M. Loucheur, the Minister of the Liberated Regions. 
There Mr. Lloyd George, while smoking his cigar and 
sipping his coffee, had constructed before the astonished 
gaze of his interlocutor the miraculous palace of a restored 


Europe. Reconciliation of nations, fraternization with 


| Soviets, practical and loyal co-operation with Germany ! 


all its forms, and of preparing cunningly and actively | 
| as persuasive as Mr. Lloyd George himself, though one 


fora new war. Lording it at the head of the movement 


are the respected professors and the reverend heads of 


the Churches. In their due order, as subaltern officers, 


come the professors of colleges and of the publie schools. | 


All these people inculeate among the youth of the country | 


and among the faithful hatred and the will to vengeance. 
Then comes the army of executive officials under the 
salvage men, physical instructors, 
and so on, until 


most various names: 


old soldiers, wounded soldiers, one 


reaches the criminal associations of Heidelberg and of | 


Carlsruhe, of which M. Poincaré only the other day 
revealed the detailed organization in a letter addressed 
to Lord Crewe, the British Ambassador. 

Far be it from me to pretend that all the German 
people share these sentiments. But the elements which 
I have described, supported as they are by the heads 
of industrial life, served by a Nationalist Press and 
strengthened by unceasing work in the factories, are 
unhappily strong enough to sweep off their feet an 
amorphous population who (unlike the British popula- 
tion) possess none of that individuality that permits 
& man to judge for himself. 


Germany was then, by the way, represented by a magician 


more stable—Dr. Walter Rathenau. M. Loucheur, 
and in his turn M. Briand, were spellbound when they 
arrived in the Rivicra. Spellbound, but none the less 


a little puzzled. ‘“ Where do we come in, then? Is our 
security assured ? ” they demanded of Mr. Lloyd George. 
And with a sympathetic wink the jovial Welshman handed 
them a little paper which he had written. It was the 
Pact of Guarantee destined to replace that which the 
Senate had to death. England 


American condemned 


| would undertake to support France in the event of German 








aggression, but she undertook to do so for ten years 
only, without reciprocity, without any military conven- 
tion, indeed without any clause envisaging the possi- 
bility of Germany setting out to destroy the Allies in 
Poland and in Czecho-Slovakia, instead of attacking 
French frontiers directly. 

This draft proposal, added to the disquieting series ot 
world conferences, alarmed the practical and intelligent 
mind of M, Millerand. Briand fell from power before 
he could even get a vote from the Chamber. After the 
Celt, we had the tenacious Lorrainer—representative 
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of a region devastated by wars so long as it had existed, 
a man little inclined to the make-believe of human 
brotherhood, a man understanding the German, not in the 
person of Dr. Walter Rathenau, but through the humilia- 
tions which Germans have inflicted on the soil of Lorraine, 
a man moreover sceptical about the redeeming virtues 
of Bolshevism. That man was M. Poincaré. 

One can understand M. Poincaré and his policy only 
if one remembers that his access to power was a reaction 
deliberate and deep, conforming to the mistrust inspired 
in the French bourgeois and the French peasant of the 
experiments that had been proving to France that she 
would be flouted and duped. 

The first thing that M. Poincaré did was to examine the 
Pact of Guarantee proposed by Mr. Lloyd George. I 
will reproduce for you his reasoning. On this point 
he has never changed. What he said to Mr. Lloyd George 
when they had their first interview on January 15th, 1922, 
he said to me on March 8th this year, at his Saturday 
reception :— 

““*A pact of guarantee with England!’ repeated M. Poincaré, 
‘Why, nothing is more desirable! The whole European situation 
would be modified in the happiest manner. All the same, it is 
necessary that this pact should be practical and effective. Other- 
wise it is a deception, and upon a deception one could only build 
up fragile and unsound arrangements. It is necessary, in the first 
place, that the Treaty should be bi-lateral, primarily in the interests 
of our dignity, and next because it is essential to assert the principle 
that aggression against us or our Allies is as dangerous for England 
as for France. In the second place, it is necessary that the Treaty 
should cover a sufficiently long period, instead of being like the 
roposal of Mr. Lloyd George for ten years only—that is to say, 
or a shorter time than that of the occupation of the Rhine, as 
provided for in the Treaty of Versailles. In the third place, it is 
necessary that the Treaty should be strengthened by an agreement 
between the General Staffs. It is not a question of a military 
alliance. It is a question simply of knowing what, in the event of a 
conflict, will be the part of each nation—the exact réle of the naval, 
air and military forces of each nation, the place and the moment 
of their entry into action. 1 have proposed, in fine, that in the 
event of a German attack against Poland, there should be immediate 
concerted action ; that is absolutely essential. Ii Germany means 
to take her revenge she will begin by attacking Poland. By virtue 
of having become a frontier neighbour of Soviet Russia she will have 
entirely changed the European equilibrium, and she will then be 


able to turn her attention to the great game, that is to say, an | 


attack against France.” 

Such are the ideas of M. Poincaré on the question of 
security as he has often expounded them to me. He by 
no means wants to defend the French frontier by perman- 
ent territorial occupation. He considers that the support 
of England is worth more than an army, but on condition 
that all arrangements are made with precision in advance. 
He is the man, let us not forget, who two days before the 
unchaining of the world catastrophe, wrote to the King 
of England, begging him to intervene. It was he who 
had made the military arrangements, thanks to which 
General Joffre knew that he could reckon at a given 
moment upon the co-operation of British forces, forces 
all too weak, but none the less precious, for reinforcing 
the left wing of the French armies. 
who has borne at the moments 


experience, gravest 


supreme responsibility, and this is how he sees things. | 


If he has this guarantee of security, if, as I hope he will | 
be able to do, he makes the situation plain to Mr. | 
MacDonald (whom I know to be a sincere and loyal man), | 
depend upon it M. Poincaré will not in any way desire to | 

| 


maintain French regiments in German territory an hour | 
he | 


for When 
reckoned up the credit side of the situation in January, | 
i922, with respect to the essential article, “ Security of | 
France Assured by the Treaties,” he was obliged to write 
Zero.” He has been reproached with having 
continually repeated the same thing. In the matter of 
security, however, he could only have as his policy the 
motto of the House of Orange, “ Je maintiendrai.” It 
was not for him graciously to propose various combina- 
iions; it was for others; he was alone. The French 
policy was to stand upon our positions. 


longer than is necessary our defence. 


at the foot “* 








He is a man of great | can regulate inter-Allied debts. 





As for reparations, the facts, although much less simp) 
have an analogous character. France has ady. m 
Alieed 


nearly 60 milliards of frances for the devastated rep 

She will have to expend almost as much again for ¥ 
complete restoration. The German Comma 
made no effort to meet these charges. How could ; 
have done so, indeed, at the very time when she a 
unloosing that vast and complicated propaganda to oe 
the innocence of the Empire ? No doubt the tone of th 
German rulers has varied, but the leit motif’ has abv 
been the same. , 

During the year 1922 M. Poincaré again tried the la: 
of inter-Allied Conferences. First with My. we 
George, then with Mr. Bonar Law, he reopened again pa 
again the problem in all its aspects. Without any ies 
The failure was not surprising. The problem was of 
moral rather than a financial order. It was a questip, 
of prevailing upon Germany to pay at all and no ; 
suggesting to her the means of paying, for as to the meay 
her experts knew much better than we did. For th 
financial competence of Germany is not in any doubt, 

When a nation has been able to spend 53 milliards y 
gold marks for passive resistance in the Ruhr, when j 
has been able—although nominally ruined—to replac. 
the coal of the Ruhr which it lost by English coal at 9q 
a ton, when it has been able to declare itself bankrupt 
and then to re-establish a gold currency which hg: 
remained stable for several months, allow me to belie, 
and to say that such a nation could easily have hit Upo! 
the fiscal methods and the ways of raising money necessan 
for the moderate payments that were expected. 

All that became plain in the months which followed 
In London in December, 1922, in Paris in January, 19% 
when M. Poincaré said “* Germany can pay!” Mr. Bony 
Law and his experts of the London Treasury looked « 
him with pain, much as one looks at an irresponsib 
lunatic. In very truth, yes—Germany was able to pay 
since she has subsequently done things more difficult and 
| more costly than paying, and since the internation 
| experts have been unanimous in saying that a countr 
which is as richly equipped and as productive as th 
Reich, and which is relieved of all debt, could easil 
carry the necessary mortgages for meeting reparations. 

Has M. Poincaré been intransigent ? One 
possibly say so. Here are the successive concessions 0! 
France: (1) She renounced her claim to be repaid th 
expenses of the War. more than 100 milliards. (2) l 
May, 1921, she passed the sponge over the payments 
which ought to have been made before that date, and tha! 
| meant a renunciation of more than 6 milliards on our part 
| (3) She consents to renounce all payments beyond th 
sum of 26 milliards of gold marks, if by that means sh 
This means that sh 
will bear the burden of pensions, of allocations and even 
if the frane rises, of a part of the cost of restoring th 
devastated regions. 

It seemed to M. Poincaré, as also to the great majorit; 
of Parliament, that in order to emerge from the inter 
minable and it was necessary t 
take a pledge of value in the shape of German territory 
We therefore occupied the Ruhr. We did not dream 0 
carrying on an administrative enterprise in that district 
of exploiting its customs, its taxes, and its railways, 10! 
our own advantage. If the experts produce a generall) 





Cannel 








academic discussion 


satisfactory arrangement there will no longer be any 
signs in the Ruhr of the French mortgage, except th 
presence of some troops who will not interfere in am) 
way with the administrative and economic life of th 
country ; and that, as the German Minister, Herr vo 
Hésch, admitted, does not trouble Germany at all, excep 
‘in her feelings. 


In the same way im the Rhineland, We 
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sty shall not seek to derive trade benefits if an arrangement me most expensive and the least defensible, is the old 
Valier as to reparations is forthcoming. The French Govern- Poor Law. More than twelve years ago a Royal Com- 
FEB ment has been accused of supporting the Separatists. It | mission of exceptional authority made suggestions for 
OF they is scarcely 2 serious accusation, for I sincerely trust that | large amendments, which have,’ thus far, borne little 
in, if in this district, where there are 100,000 French troops, fruit. But the time for amendment has gone by. The 
lds the Government had really supported the Separatists, Poor Law ought to be wholly superseded by something 
she Wy the Separatists would have succeeded in establishing more congruous with the industrial and political condi- 
0 pro their power instead of failing and being massacred. | tions of to-day. 
€ of thy If M. Poincaré had wished to conduct a Separatist move- | Old Age Pensions, devised to soften some of the 
alway, ment, he would not have kept at the head of the French | asperities of the old Poor Law, have not escaped many 

troops General Degoutte, who is notoriously hostile to | of the criticisms justly levelled against the older methods 
“ti the movement. He would have sent generals who | of relief. Their administration is attacked from many 

ov, : . ae ‘ 2 — ‘ " ve (TS as § © Ine . ate i ‘ ‘ ischie 
Fs yo believed in S¢ nag who — eet " a Sees | oe rs ” ae ncenete, Renae ane mis« etnage 
aah among the population, and would have known how to go | < in particular as acting as a deterrent to habits of 
sult about the job such men as General Mangin. | thrift. Yet the system is very costly. The estimate 
=F Tere ought to be no more misunderstanding betwen | for the current year is nearly £4,000000, wich edd 
rance { sngiand. » Geen > ,000, xpe > é ism, 
not ¢ he military hegemony nor the economic hegemony of | accounts for no less than £68,000,000 of the total provided 
cc Europe. It is semy to arrive at : se mars re | — a Services. . | 
yubt r ment as regards reparations, to enter into al 1€ gunk 2 a“ 15,001 ),000 persons are now insured against 
devised by the experts, on condition that it does not | sickness and disablement at a cost to themselves, their 
ads of forfeit thereby the means of exercising pressure upon the | employers and the State of about £30,000,000. 
hen i Reich. It is ready to modify its own military guarantees | The principle of contributory insurance against un- 
plac of security on condition that a real entente with Great | employment is now applied to nearly the whole of the 
at Os Britain makes such a renunciation possible and does not employed population, with the notable exceptions of 
krupt require the Government to be faithless in its obligations | domestic servants and agricultural workers. It covers 
h hu toa country which has been devastated and twice invaded | some 12,000,000 persons at a cost shared between the 
cles in half a century. State, the employers and the employed of about 
Upor The way is open to men of good will. It is only neces- £71,000,000 (for 1922). 
aa) sary to make a serious effort to understand the aims of | About £6,000,000 a year is paid in compensation for 

France instead of conducting a campaign against her | accidents to workmen, and the charge upon employers 
owed currency. It is not merely that the interests of France | for protection against liability under this head is, of 
19% we not opposed to those of British commerce and indus- | course, considerably higher. 

Sonar try, which have been so gravely affected by the War ; | Pensions for widowed mothers and _ dependent 
ed . I would go so far as to say that every solution that is | children—already approved in principle by the House of 
isib| good for one country is, by the same token, the best |Commons—may cost anything from £15,000,000 to 
Pay solution that there could be for the other country. If | £40,000,000 per annum. 
ane me gives to France by reasonable methods her security | I invite the attention of the readers of the Spectator 
any ud reparations, you will restore a Europe which will be | to the facts and figures thus briefly and barely summar- 
intr for Great Britain a sound and profitable market, and you | ized. The “ Drage Return,” annually presented to the 
th will obliterate that kind of Chinese wall which the present | House of Commons (the latest issue is 26 of 1924), gives 
- ansettlement raises round your national productions. the total expenditure on Public Social Services for 1922 
” at £371,716,891. From this total there should, how- 
not ‘ Siete (made eile . ever, be deducted large sums for War Pensions and 
oe COMPREHENSIY E NA MONAL Public Education, and smaller sums for housing, lunacy 
th INSURANCE, laws, maternity and child welfare work, &c., but these 
ht By Sir J. A. R. Marrtorr, M.P. items are not relevant to my present purpose. The 
yt . . . ° . 
“a | geeng is, if I mistake not, rapidly concentrating — ge 1S = taking Beas — er . “a 
art upon the idea of a comprehensive scheme of mos ghey sarge mg yoga png soning 7 
th National Insurance as the most effective solution of our ree Age “egos ne _ pri wag ety ‘thi pe 
shi social and industrial problems. It is less than two years | et eratetagay! = pene “ ; e —— : ™ ; ges — 
sh since with Mr. T. T. Broad (to whom all credit is due | add, say, £14,000,000 for poercapeen Angugsitt we get a 
_ both for originating and elaborating the scheme) I and a | total atee contribution “ ssi inch + ae aang 
thy ew others began to ventilate the project. It has now | to this the contribution of employers and employed, the 
reached the stage of a Private Members’ Bill, of which | total mounts up to £187,000,000. 
it [am in charge, and may, I hope, before long receive the | Plainly, then, the existing system is exceedingly costly, 
~ benediction, if not the active support, perhaps of all | and imposes an immense, if not an intolerable, burden 
t three parties, certainly of a majority of the House of | upon industry. 
4 Commons. Are we getting value for the expenditure? No one 
‘ To what causes may we attribute this rapid ripening} can pretend that the system is popular, or that the 
ct ff opinion? Primarily, I submit, to a quickening | benefits secured under these several heads are accepted 
t ipprehension of the grave inconveniences which have | by the recipients as in any degree adequate. A maximum 
r arisen from the piecemeal character of our social legisla- | allowance of 10s. per week to persons over seventy years 
AV tion, and in particular that portion of it which deals with | of age whose yearly meaus do not exceed £26 5s. Is not 
h he wage-earning population, and with those to whom | an alluring prospect for the respectable poor, especially 
1 by reason of age or other infirmities the opportunity | when the rate of allowance is diminished in proportion 
. even of wage-earning is denied. | to the extent of the provision made by the more thrifty 
i In traditional English fashion we have, during the | recipients for themselves. Nor is 15s. a week during 
ot last few years, been building up, brick by. brick, item | six months of sickness, or 15s. a week during unemploy- 
re by item, a most unsvstematic and ill-designed edifice of | ment, even if supplemented by 5s. a week for a dependent 
Public Assistance. The oldest portion of the building, ! wife and Is. for each young child, adequate under the 
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economic conditions which prevail to-day. Yct the 
charge imposed upon the State for the provision of 
benefits admittedly inadequate is, as we have seen, 
nothing short of colossal. 

Nothing, however, has done so much to compel atten- 
tion to the question under discussion as the low degree of 
productivity attained under the present industrial system 
in this country. What is the canker which is cating 
into the vitals of English industry, which is paralysing 
the arms of the best manual workers and baffling the 
efforts of the best directing brains? Unquestionably it 
arises partly from obstinate adherence to the “ lump of 
labour ”’ fallacy, but even more to that sense of insecurity 
which inspires the working man with the belief that the 
less he does on his job to-day, the more there will be for 
him to do to-morrow and for many days, perhaps, to 
come. The two motives are really only two aspects 
of the same fallacy—the fallacy that there is only a 
given amount of work to be done, and that consequently 
the individual workman is consulting his own interests 
and those of his mates by “ going slow.” In brief, 
‘a’ canny is the product of insecurity. Just before the 
War it was reckoned by Professor A. L. Bowley, one of 
the first of our statisticians, that if the total output of the 
country were evenly divided, it would yield no more 
than an average net income of £162 for an average family 
of four and a-half; and to compare to-day the productivity 
of any given industry in England with the corresponding 
industry in the United States is to confess the necessity 
for a search for the differentiating factor. That factor 
is to be found in the complete absence in America of the 
principle of ca’ canny and its fatal prevalence in this 
country. Ca’ canny, however, is a symptom and a 
consequence rather than a cause. The cause will, I 
submit, be found in the discontinuity and _ insecurity 
which to-day haunt the mind of the average wage-earner 
from adolescence to superannuation. 

How is the evil spirit to be exorcised ? How can we 
restore to the manual worker, under the existing organiza- 
tion of industry, that sense of stability and security 
which, at any rate in retrospect, would seem to have 
been the concomitant of the conditions which prevailed 
in the pre-capitalistic era—in the days before the 
domestic system was superseded by the factory system, 
before the development of foreign trade, and the conse- 
quent sub-division of labour, and extreme specialization 
in industry. 

Gigantic expenditure, inadequate benefits, a prevailing 
sense of insecurity and consequent unrest among the wage- 
carners—these are the governing factors of the problem. 
Hlow is it to be solved ? 

The best hope of a solution lies, I submit, in a compre- 
hensive scheme of National Insurance which shall provide 
against all the contingencies incidental to the life of the 
wage-earner under the present industrial system. These 
contingencies are :—(i.) That by some dislocation of the 
world-market he may be thrown from no fault of his own 
out of employment; (ii.) that he may be temporarily 
disabled or permanently incapacitated by an accident or 
by illness; (iii.) that he may die in early manhood, 
leaving a widow and dependent children unprovided for ; 
(iv.) that he may be incapacitated for work by the 
oncoming of old age. 


We seck to provide against all these contingencies by 
a single comprehensive payment, calculated weckly, 
to which the State would contribute 1s. for each insured 
person, each woman would contribute Is., each man 
Is. 6d., and each employer 2s. 6d. (These and all subse- 
quent figures are Mr. Broad’s, and though I have dis- 
cussed them frequently with him, I use them merely for 





purposes of illustration and without committing myself 





. . °  —s 
to their actuarial accuracy.) Domestic servants and 


Civil Servants being excluded from the scheme, the total 
number of insurable persons is computed at 17,000,000: 
12,500,000 men and 4,500,000 women. On the above 
basis this would give an income of £216,400,000, made u 
as follows : State £44,200,000 ; wage-carners, £61,700,000: 
employers, £110,500,000. Whether these sums are propor. 
tionately equitable as between the three parties is a 
point on which I have not reached a definite conclusion. 
but I may point out that the employer is at present called 
upon for 10d. a week per man for unemployment ang 
5d. for health insurance, in addition to the charge for 
workmen’s compensation, to his share of taxation for 
Old Age Pensions and his share of rates for Poor Relief. 
It is impossible to compute these with precision, byt 
1s. 6d. per week per employee would probably be regarded 
as a very low estimate. In 1921 the railway industry, 
employing 735,000 persons, paid £440,851 in workmen’s 
compensation, and contributed to local rates a sum of 
no less than £10,803,858. Assuming one-third of the 
latter sum to have been for Poor Relief, it is plain that for 
compensation and Poor Relief alone the companies paid 
over 2s. per week per employee. The amount contributed 
at present by wage-earners to secure benefits far inferior 
to those we propose is generally reckoned at 3s. per head 
per week. We ask for 1s. 6d. from men, 1s. from women, 
The State is at present paying out, as we have seen, 
£86,000,000 a year—not reckoning the cost of 
Mothers’ Pensions. 

Now for the proposed benefits. 
is as follows :-— 


Mr. Broad’s scheme 


Benefits. 
Beneficiaries. Women. Men. Cost, 1924. Cost, 1974, 


1. Sickness, &c. W. 100,000) 


M. 300.000! 20s. 30s. 28,600,000 28,600,000 
2. Unemployment W.100,0001 99, 303. 32,500,000 32,500,000 


M. 350,000 / 

3. Pensions (1924) W. 100,000) 
M. 900,000 J 

o (1974) W. 500,000) 

M. 2,000,000 f 


15s. 25s. 62,400,000 an 


20s. 30s. 182,000,000 


4. Widows (1924) 50,000 2s. 6d. 1,625,000 
*” (1974) 1,000,000 32,500,000 
5. Children (1924) 100,000 5s, 1,300,000 


(to 15) (1974) 1,000,000 5s. 
. Medical Benefits (as at present) 
. Reserve Fund (annually for 50. years) 
. Cost of Administration .. ee 
. Surplus ee ee ee oe os 


13,000,000 

- 12,000,000 = 12,000,000 
60,000,000 
- 10,000,000 
7,975,060 


15,000,000 


. 


Om 





£216,400,000 £315,600,000 

This scheme offers a large target for criticism, and my 
hope is that it will be widely and closely criticized. 
There will be some who regard the unemployment benefits 
as over-generous. Undoubtedly they are, 
can devise machinery for preventing voluntary unem- 
ployment. Joint Committees representing the three 
contributing parties might do something to prevent 
idling. Had it been found practicable to adhere to the 
principle of insurance by industries, such Committees 
would probably have been effectual for this purpose; 
and for this and many other reasons I greatly regret the 
abandonment of that principle, notably because it would 
then have been possible to relate benefits to output. 
But the administrative dilfliculties are 
Again, £60,000,000 is a large sum to place annually to 
reserve; it neutralizes any financial advantages which 
the present generation can hope to derive from the 
scheme, and imposes an immense burden upon industry, 
already taxed to the breaking point, for the sake of the 
beneficiaries of the future. Invested at 4 per cent. it 
should amount by 1974, when it is estimated that the 
maximum expenditure will be attained, to £120,000,000, 
and so secure, with an ample margin, the solvency of 
the scheme. This is imperative; but if it cannot be 
otherwise secured, benefits, both immediate and still 
more prospective, must, I fear, be calculated on 4 
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somewhat less generous scale. After all, the essential point 


is to devise a scheme which, while providing against all 
the contingencies of industrial life, shall, at once, diminish 
the present burden upon industry, and also get rid of 
the difficulties connected with Old Age Pensions and 
with the relief of pauperism. It is submitted that these 
objects can be attained, and satisfactorily and safely 
be attained, only by some such scheme of comprehensive 
insurance as that which I put forward for the con- 
sideration and criticism of readers of the Spectator. 


BUSINESS OF MARRIAGE, 


so say the French. It is 


THE 

re USINESS is business” 
I rather smart to quote English phrases. 
js marriage, Or marriage is business here in France. 
Sentiment, commonly regarded as the underlying force of 


French life, here closely linked with thrift where marriage | 
is concerned, runs not infrequently a chance of being | 


smothered in the business side of this all-important 
affair. 
business.” 

We are all familiar with the phrase “ un mariage de 
raison.” 
marriages are brought about, the parents or guardians 
of the young people being the chief actors until the very 
wedding-day, and making it a point of pride to show 
themselves excellent men and women of business. 

But in these days of the aftermath of war marriage 
js a business that does not go on briskly. The War that 
has lowered the stock of available men has also wiped 
out banking accounts, sucked away in thousands of cases 
that most necessary item the maiden’s dot. Yet upon 
the business of marriage depends the future of the nation. 
The French are fertile in ideas. ‘“ Why not organize a 
marriage society—a club?” said a shrewd Frenchman. 
It was soon decided to put this bright idea to a practical 
test. 

Thus was organized a year ago in Paris a marriage 
society, the “Club National des Lisérés Verts “—the 
Green Badge Club. What more befitting as insignia than 
the line of green, since green is the colour of hope ! 

This club was not for the well-to-do, not for men and 
girls of high social standing, not exactly for the peuple 
either. The work-a-day population manage their nuptial 
undertakings with less etiquette, but in quite a business 
spirit nevertheless. The members of this very up-to-date 
club are, so far, chiefly young people of the small com- 


mercial classes, employés, clerks, dactylos, &e.—a vast | 


population in France as elsewhere. Before anyone is 
admitted as a member no small amount of business has 
The club is ruled by a carefully- 
band of men and women of 
irreproachable reputation. Upon special members thereof 
devolves the duty of discreet private inquiry in regard 
to the character and standing of each would-be member 
of the club. Identity cards and birth certificates have 
to be shown, proof has to be given that the candidate, 
man or woman, has not a doubtful police report ; the 
carte judiciaire must be vierge—a virgin sheet. Two 
sponsors of undoubted respectability are required for 
each candidate. These matters settled, admission is 
granted and a delicately wrought enamel badge is given 
to each new member. If the member be a widower or 
widow, a mark upon the badge denotes the fact. If the 
member has been divorced the badge is slightly barred. 
The meetings take place in the evening. Their day’s 
work over, girls and young men gather in a spacious hall, 
all contriving to look their best. Introductions are not 
strictly the order of the day. The candidates gaze upon 
each other, first from a distance, some timidly, shyly ; 


to be gone through. 


chosen committee, a 


others with more assurance, maybe with a certain bravery. 


Business | 


For marriage is an affaire and “ business is | 


We know in how business-like a spirit such | 


The young men then make the first approach ; each steps 
towards the girl he may have felt drawn to, may have 
looked upon with admiration, or with mere approval. 
The movements of the dance are the 


Dancing begins. 
first steps in the business here to be transacted. 

| The young folk dance merrily. Yet désillusions may 
cast a chill even here. Picture the case of a girl seized 
with a fancy for a dancer who does not turn his steps 
her way; of a man who would fain have made close 
acquaintance with a maiden chosen by another. Suck 
things happen elsewhere, and they are bound to happen 
in the Lisérés Verts Club. 

Success, however, has marked the first year of this 
Courting frank 
and free has succeeded the dances. Weddings have 
followed. Homes have been set up. The business of 
wedded life has been entered upon in a business-like 
way, and will prove a good business or a bad with ne 
more odds against it than an affaire set going by more 


| society for the business of marriage. 


conventional methods. 

And now there has taken place the grandest public 
| dance ever dreamt of by members of the Lisérés Verts. 
| Newly-wedded members, candidates old and young, 
outside friends and distinguished  oflicial 
| bearing historic names, took part in the ceremony, 
which was in the smart ballroom of Claridge’s Hotel. 
The Military Governor of Paris, General Gouraud, 
presided. He entered the hall with Princesse Robert 
de Broglie and, followed by other friends of the great 
world, passed beneath the drawn swords of a guard of 
| honour. The ball was opened, not by the more homely 
steps of ordinary members of the club, but by the expert 
dancing of artistes from the Opéra-Comique. Before 
leaving this gay celebration, General Gouraud was made 


personages 


honoris causa a member of the club. 

The business of the club is to be extended. Candi- 
dates have declared that they must, if admitted, be 
brought together with persons of their own class and 
standing. So there are to be henceforth on this railway 
towards the altar (and towards the Mairie) three classes, 
each separate and distinct. Hand-workers—for such 
seem now anxious to enter the club—will have their 
tradespeople will have theirs ; 
“reserved earriages ”’ for profes- 


own compartment ; 
while there are to be 
sionals, educationists, men and women of culture 


more 


| or less. 

Business is business. Here in Republican France, 
égalité, though it is proclaimed as part of the whole duty 
of man, is not judged good business when it comes to 


J.5S. W. 


| marrying. 
Paris. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


— 


WORLD. 


By Evetyn WReENcnH. 

B* 61 votes to 7 the American Senate ratified last 

week the Liquor Treaty with Great Britain. 
Henceforward any British vessels suspected of attempting 
to evade the United States laws may be searched within 
an hour’s steaming of the American shore. All who 
care about the existence of friendly relations between 
| the United States and the British Empire will give a 
| sigh of relief that agreement has been reached. The 
use that has been made of the British flag for smuggling 
liquor into the United States during the past two years 
is not one of which we have any reason to be proud. 
Sir Auckland Geddes remarked at the recent dinner 
given to him by “ The Pilgrims” how humiliating it 
was for him as British Ambassador at Washington to 
have to make representations to the State Department 
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It is interesting to note that there are to-day on th 
average ten applicants for every Rhodes Scholarship rn 








on behalf of vessels flying the British flag engaged in 
this disreputable traflic. The signing of the Treaty 
means that a very fruitful cause of friction in the relations 









of the two countries has been removed. 
* * . * 

On the occasion of the opening of Egypt’s first Parlia- 
ment by King Fuad on Saturday last, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald addressed a telegram to Zaghlul Pasha which 
put into words the feelings of all who desire that the 
friendliest relations should exist between Egypt and 
Great Britain in the future. Mr. MacDonald thus con- 
cluded his message: “ Egypt and Great Britain, I am 
convinced, are destined to be associated in a close and 
friendly relationship. It is our desire to see this rela- 
tionship established upon a lasting basis, satisfactory 
to both countries, and to this end His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are now, and at all times, ready to negotiate with 
the Egyptian Government ’—to which we can all say 
** Amen.” 

. * “ * 

One of the chief points made by the European com- 
munity in Kenya in defence of their attitude towards 
the Indian problem in that colony is that the Kenyz 
Indians are only partly civilized from the Western 
standpoint. Mrs. Naidu, an Indian publicist who has 
been travelling through Kenya before going to South 
Africa, in a final speech before leaving Mombasa spoke 
forcibly to the local Indian community and gave it 
some very sensible advice :— 

“*T have seen most of you wearing dirty clothing,’ she said, 
‘sleeping in dirty bed linen, and living in filthy houses; yet 
you desire equality.’”’ 

She concluded, according to the Times: “ You will not 
get equality unless you correct yourselves,” and told 
her countrymen that they should be ashamed of the 
way in which they were living in the colony. There is 
much to be said for the watchword adopted by Cecil 
Rhodes of “ Equal political rights for every civilized 
man,” but backward peoples with political aspirations 
should take to heart Mrs. Naidu’s words of warning and 
qualify themselves for the part they desire to play. 

* * * * 

My references in the Spectator a week or two since to 
the fact that France is more and more looking Sahara- 
wards is borne out by an interesting article in Le Quotidien, 
in which M. Destrée recommends his countrymen to 
study what Australia has done in the matter of reclaiming 
arid lands by irrigation from artesian wells. The first 
artesian well was sunk in Queensland in 1888, and to-day 
there are 4,426 borings. The writer believes that between 
the Barbary plateau, the Atlantic Ocean, the Sudan 
and Senegambia, part of this vast desert region might 
be developed by a definite plan of sinking artesian wells. 
Till more is known of the geology of the region it would 
be well not to be sanguine. At the same time the French 
Government would be well advised to study Australian 
irrigation methods and also those employed in the arid 
regions of Arizona, Southern California and New Mexico. 
M. Destrée concludes his article: “ So we shall perhaps 
we some day the Sahara, that inhospitable and abandoned 
region, wake to life, fertility and riches.” 

* co + * 


the United States, a very different state of affairs con 
pared with twelve years ago, when the competition fa 
48 Scholarships was apt to attract less than a hundbed 
candidates in the entire United States. It is stijj tee 
soon to estimate the full results of the Rhodes Scholarshj 
scheme, but as the New York Times remarks, “ jy rempen 
of attracting a fair number of American college mey of 
the best class the Rhodes Scholarship has passed the 
experimental stage.” 
* * * x 

There were less than half as many lynchings jn the 
United States in 1928 as in 1922, and the famous Negro 
institute of Tuskegee reports that 46 lynchings wer 
prevented last year “by officers of the law gy 
encouraging fact. The National Association for the Ag. 
vancement of the Coloured People attributes the improved 
state of affairs to the northward migration of hundreds 
of thousands of negroes and to the fear of Federal inter. 
vention inspired in the south by the Dyer anti-lynching 
Bill. There is still plenty of room for improvement, for 
the New York Nation reports that 26 violent deaths 
were suffered in cases of “ mistaken identity, aiding 
in escape, associating with white women, being in ay 
automobile accident and remaining in a town where 
negroes were not wanted and frightening white children 
by walking on a country road.” 


* oe * a 


The current issue of the Round Table has a very instrue. 
tive article from its Indian correspondent, in which he 
advocates an inquiry into the Indian Constitution. He 
believes that a conference would wean the Swarajists 
from their non-co-operation policy. Readers of the 
Spectator should study the article for themselves, but the 
following passage is deserving of quotation : “ Whatever 
view be held as to the fitness of India for considerable 
constitutional advance in the immediate future, it is plain 
to every unprejudiced observer that some modification 
of the present machinery is eminently desirable, if only 
to obviate the friction which its operation has engendered 
between certain of its parts. . . . The situation in India 
will unquestionably deteriorate if there is no adjustment 
| to the needs of the moment. . . . Moreover, whether we 
| like it or not, politically-minded India is still unconvinced 
| that we are in earnest about the progress of the country 
'towards responsible government. There 
belief that we desire for some time longer to enjoy our 
privileged position in occupying the higher administrative 
posts and in shaping the destinies of the country.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
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NOTES. 


By Lorp GreraLp WELLESLEY. 
SomMETHING must be done to arouse the dormant architectural 
pereeption of the nation. Mr. John’s magnificent portrait 
of Madame Suggia excites almost as much admiration and 
comment as it deserves. An exhibition of Mr. Epstein’s 
sculpture is thronged. Columns of the newspapers are devoted 





It is not often that one looks in the columns of the 
New York American, Mr. Heart’s widely-circulating 
journal, for praise of Great Britain, yet last month a | 
leading article, entitled “‘ Only One Nation Paying Debt 
to Us,” 
Britain was described as the only one of the Allies honour- 
Stay-at-home English- 


| 
appeared in that newspaper, and in it Great | 

| 
Baldwin’s settlement of the 


able enough to pay her debts. 


men who criticize Mr. 


American debt problem do not realize the immense 
amount of good the policy of paying-up has done, 


to the production of a new opera by Mr. Holst at Covent Garden. 
It would take almost as long to read all the criticisms of Mr. 
Shaw’s Methuselah as it would to witness the whole cycle. 
Yet vast buildings of outstanding artistic merit are being every 
day erected in our streets and their appearance excites neither 
criticism nor even interest. A public a thousand times more 
numerous than that which goes to picture galleries or theatres 
is privileged to witness the gradual creation of a work of ait 
and to enjoy it gratuitously and continuously when finished, 
and it accepts this privilege with as much indifference as it 
accepts the air it breathes or the security it enjoys. Architecture 
is indeed both the mistress and the Cinderella of the Arts. 
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fore repeat that something must be done to get 
ople to talk about and notice the changing aspect of the 
s through which they pass. And to advance, however 
fecbly, 80 great a cause, notes by the writer will appear from 
time to time in this journal commenting on some new building, 
Jamenting some lost opportunity, or suggesting some new 
sossibility, not for the consideration of councillors and inspectors, 
but in an attempt to stimulate the interest and the imagination 
of one or two men in the street. 


| there 


street 


* * * ts 


There are two ways of approaching a building. It may 
be seen far off terminating a long vista or dominating its 
surroundings. As one goes towards it one gradually absorbs 
it with either increasing admiration or increasing dislike. Or 
else a building may suddenly burst upon one and give one a 
sudden surge of pleasure which leaves no time for the finer shades 
of the critical faculty to bear upon it. I imagine that it was 
<o that Wordsworth saw his daffodils. He did not at a distance 
of several hundred yards perceive a patch by the roadside which 
gradually assumed the shape of flowers. He walked suddenly 
round a large rock and there in front of him he saw the little 
yellow dancers and his heart thrilled. In the same way I first 
saw from the top of a *bus coming down Grosvenor Gardens a 
new building known as Victoria House, which has just risen 
above the underground station bearing the same illustrious 
name. It gave me almost a shock of pleasure, which further 
inspection has not dissipated. 


* * * we 


The building is merely a block of offices, and being of brick 
instead of Portland stone it has probably cost less than most 
office blocks of a similar type. Its triumphant success is in 
no way due to magnificence of material or profusion of ornament. 
No attempt is made to disguise the purely utilitarian purpose 
to which it will be put. Why, then, does this building rise to a 
lifferent plane and make everything else that can be seen 
at the same time look either commonplace or vulgar? 
In the first place it must be conceded that it owes something 
to the fact that it actuaily dominates its immediate surround- 
ings in height. But lots of insignificant buildings do that. 
Office buildings are always high and most architects are frightened 
of admitting the fact, so they emphasize the horizontal lines and 
tease the silhouette with projections. But here the clean edges 
rise sheer like a cliff, as the projection of thecornice is very slight, 
a most important clement of the general success. Above the 
cornice the wall is set back for a storey and finally the whole 





THE THEATRE. 





“THE ADDING MACHINE,” BY ELMER 

L. RICE (THE STAGE SOCIETY), 
The Adding Machine is an extremely interesting, though in 
the end a disappointing, play.- It is the story of a clerk 
named Zero, whose life is passed between home with a nagging 
wife, and the office with a woman clerk called Daisy Devore. 
Zero and Daisy were formerly good friends: once, indeed, 
an abortive love affair began between them, and she is still 
in love with him ; but they are tired and irritable, and most 
of their intercourse, other than professional, now consists of 
squabbles. Zero has been twenty-five years at his job and 
is hoping for a rise of salary. Instead, his boss gives him the 
sack. An adding machine is being installed in the office ; 
consequently Zere has become superfluous. In his disap- 
pointment and despair he murders his boss with a letter spike. 
He is tried, condemned and executed. After death he finds 
himself in the Elysian Fields, where he is joined by Daisy, 
who has committed suicide for love of him. His old passion 
for her returns, but his old nature is too much for him: he is 
the product of a system of mechanism and convention, and is 
incapable of freely following his impulses, and he returns, 
in some otherworld office, to his book-keeping, from there 
to be eventually forced back as a reincarnation into the endless 
and brutal system of modern life. 

The story in bare outline, like that of many excellent 
plays, is not remarkable. It is in Mr. Rice’s bold and novel 
presentation of it that its force resides. It is presented in 
seven scenes, the first four of which for originality of treat- 


| ment and emotional and dramatic quality are altogether 


} 
, excellent. 


In the first scene we discover Zero in bed. His 


| wife is in her nightgown, brushing and plaiting her hair. 
| The scene consists solely of one endless and desolating mono- 


logue, in which she alternately retails movie gossip and 
delivers acrimonous strictures to the supine and unresponsive 
Zero. The humorous and characteristic talk, admirably 
given by that remarkable actress, Miss Louise Hampton, 
exactly fulfils its function as an informational and emo- 
tional introduction to the situation. In the next scene 


| Zero and Daisy Devore sit opposite to one another, checking 


bills. She reads out the figures with deadly monotony : 
he books them. At intervals both speak their thoughts 
| aloud. The thought-sequences wander like arabesques, 


is covered by a steep pantiled roof tilted in a slightly Chinese | 


manner. 


This tilting combined with the severity of the general | 


outline recalls in a curious way the great Tibetan monasteries. | 


* * au . 


Note the tower-like masses which break the symmetry of | 


the facades without disturbing the balance of the whole ; note 
the originality of the carving on the keystones ; note the charm- 
ing ironwork. 
made up of sand-faced bricks, white stone and blue paint. 
There is no building, however excellent, in which every detail 
is equally pleasing, and the large single window under the triplets 
of windows on the Victoria Station side is rather unhappy. 
There is also a slight uncertainty about the scale of the mouldings, 


Be careful not to miss the colour arrangement, | 


¢.g., those of the main door and of the neighbouring string course. | 


But this is mere searching for lice in the lion’s mane as, Victor 
ifugo said, and Messrs. Trehearne and Norman, the creators of 
this fine work, deserve the gratitude of all Londoners for such 
an addition to their city. 


Che Spectator. 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP, 


@ The rates for payment of Life Membership are as follows : 


r persons under 45 years of age ue me £15 15s. 
Ra over 45 and under 55 years of age ee -. £14 14s 

” o” eo = wu oe - sas wes os ee ee &)1 Iie. 
i ae ws Ge ee ae es es oe £9 0s 


” os » 75 Years of age - e« es ee oe £5 5s 

@ A postcard addressed to the Manager, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2, will bring full information as to the 
terms of Life Membership, which is, in fact, a standing order 
for the paper on favourable terms. 





sometimes converging till they almost touch, sometimes 
interrupted by irritable outbursts between the two thinkers. 
The dialogue, apparently so desultory, fills out the intimate 
characters of the speakers, and gives their present and past 
relations to one another in a masterly fashion. It is a skilful 
and beautiful piece of writing. 

In the third scene Mr. ard Mrs. Zero give a party. 
couples are invited, Mr. and Mrs. One, Mr. and Mrs. Two, 
and so on to the half-dozen. These act as a semi-mechanical 
chorus. Their movements on entering are mechanically 
identical : they sit in two rows facing one another, sex opposite 
to sex, and they make, one after another like a peal of bells, 
remarks of an inconceivable and desolatmg banality. The 
effect is not only comical but terrible, and it is entirely appro- 
priate, for by illustrating symbolically the mechanical mono- 
tony of Zero’s life and his everlasting concern with sums and 
figures, it lights up and intensifies the motif of the play. In 
the next scene Zero is in the dock under trial for murder. 
This again consists solely of a monologue, exceedingly moving 
and convincing, from the accused. It is rather an arabesque 
of thoughts and emotions than a realistic representation of 
what Zero’s actual words in the dock might be supposed to 


Six 


have been. 
It sits below Zero with its back to the audience, 
At the end of Zero’s monologue it breaks up, by a series of 
mechanical half-turns, into couples. A chorus of automatic 
whispering is heard, and then the jury stands up, points 
automatic right arms at Zero, and pronounces “ Guilty.” 
the tragedy of poor humanity in face 


The jury, again, is a semi-mechanical chorus. 
motionless. 


It is intensely tragic 
of a crass mechanism. 

Thenceforward, unhappily, Mr. Rice’s 
deserts him. One becomes aware that the focus of the 
is altered: the motif, so clear and simple before, becomes 


touch 
play 


surety of 
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blurred by a shifting of the centre of interest. The method, | one. Yet so surely are the planes of the face realized th 
too, changes from the direct, poetic, symbolical, to the | strong emphasis serves to impress Mr. Dobson's ential the 
analytic and disquisitional, and the artistic unity of the play | than to reveal such minor imperfections as a duller = 
isruined. It remains, however, a most interesting production. | might have suppressed. Finally, I wish to pay tellate ae 
Mr. Brember Wills gave a very fine performance as Zero, | two beautiful little works by Mr. Charles Cundall at the. ” 
and as Daisy Devore Miss Edith Evans showed herself once | Grosvenor Galleries, 144-146 New Bond Street Men 
again a first-rate actress. MARTIN ARMSTRONG. Colnaghi’s). Messrs, 
This has been a remarkable week. It is rare that 
good work is on exhibition in London outside th 


AR T - galleries, 


——_>—_——— 


MR. WILSON STEER AND OTHERS. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Mr. Steer has been established as one of the “* leading English . 
artists ” for many years. It is a surprise to be reminded that 








SO much 
€ public 
ANTHONY Berraiy, 





he is also a great artist. We accept monuments indiscrimin- UNIVERSAL “ ALL-IN” INSURANCE 
ately : St. Paul’s and the Albert Memorial. Then, a trick [To the Editor of the SpecTator.} 


of lighting, a sensitive mood, a good dinner, perhaps, suddenly 
reminds us that St. Paul’s is also a great work of art. The 
present exhibition of Mr. Steer’s work at the Goupil Gallery, 
5 Regent Street, is such a reminder. The variety of experi- 
ment, the rapid certainty of expression, and the profound 
intellectuality of his work are overwhelmingly proved. The 
vast Toilet of Venus (56) dominates the room. In the easy 
sweep of the drawing, the subtle and perfect harmony of the 
colour, and the rhythmic surface design we must recognize 
a master whom, alone of living painters, we could dare to 
compare with Rubens. His vision is totally opposed to that 
of Rubens ; so are his methods. I mean only that he has the Poor Law Infirmaries of the large cities is totally inadequate 
same joy in paint, the same mastery over his trust, the same | to meet the present, let alone the future, demand in this 
gusto ; or, if not the same, something near it. Nor is this | girection. Large general hospitals are, and will be, neatiats 
painting a copy of F ragonard or anyone else ; it isa comment, convenient centres, not only to supplement the existing, but 
a very witty and beautiful comment, on that side of F rench |also to supplant a large number of the smaller voluntary 
art which intrigues Mr. Steer. _ Another nude, Sleep (62) is hospitals. ‘The adoption of a policy with the above object 
half in a different mood. There is, I think, a little discrepancy should, in course of time, lead to ‘the conversion of maar 
in this picture. The same rapidity and surface beauty as iN | centrally and conveniently placed hospitals of small capacity 
the Venus are the dominating qualities of the right and top into maternity hospitals, ie greatest soeial need of the Pt 
of the composition ; the figure, lying on its red curtain, S| And assuredly, maternity hospitals in sufficient numbers a 
more solidly conceived. The modelling of that figure is capacity would be attended with very great and incredible 
superb ; the flesh tints have that pearly transparency which benefits for man, wife and child.—I am, Sir, &c.. 
seems beyond the capacity of paint. ; Cambridge. Josern Grirritus, MD 
Yet another nude, The Surf (65), gives us yet another inter- 
»retation of flesh, more mellow, more fleshy, more simplified. - = 7 - 
Each of the three statements is true ; cach differs idaho A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND ? 
from the other. It is a mystery that reconciles these truths, [To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
as it reconciles Turner and Constable. Srr,—Your interesting article on ‘* A Civic Sense in England?” 
It is diflicult to pick out from the seventy-three pictures | which appeared in your issue of the 28rd _ ult, raises a 
those which I would mention. The Waterfall (60) is the only | very pertinent question, How far is it possible for education 
one to which I would not willingly devote all my space. If, | to develop that aesthetic instinct lacking which the civie 
therefore, I say how mysterious, how gloriously bathed in | spirit alone would not achieve its full purpose? A man may 
misty light, yet how fully realized, are Sea Gulls (70) and | endow his city with a monument or a building, but if he does 
Thames at Chelsea (72) and Cloud Shadows (65), it is largely | not possess the aesthetic instinct to guide his choice in sculpture 
arbitrary. And there remain the portraits and forty-three | or architecture, or the sense to consult those who have it, 
exquisite water-colours. With so wide a choice, no choice is | is it likely that he will contribute to the end the writer of 
possible. I must be content to repeat that Mr. Steer is a great | your article has in view? Will his gift have added to the 
painter, and all these are his paintings. beauty and dignity of the town? The average citizen lives 
Space equally hampers our approach to the large exhi- | amongst surroundings of a nature unlikely to develop in him 
bition of drawings by M. Eugéne Bondin at the Lefévre | an appreciation of form or colour. His highest ideal seems 
Galleries, 14 King Street, St. James’s. These delightful | to be comfort—cosiness !—and it seldom dawns on him that 
little studies are the sudden arrests of a fine and searching | the rooms he lives in might be simple and harmonious as well 
vision. It is refreshing to see so many works of art sold; | as comfortable. Is it therefore probable that people who 
but it is surely unnecessary to ruin their delicate, fragile | accept as a matter of course their tasteless and unimaginative 
harmonies by the imposition of a large red seal. I have | —when not atrocious—home surroundings will react against 
never seen this offensive custom more offensive. It is partly | the horrors that may be perpetrated in the way of monuments 
because the drawings are so small, partly because M. Bondin | or buildings in their towns or decry the lack of beauty in them ? 
uses a red which the red seals particularly destroy. The importance of education in art can be readily seen. 
In the oils we can trace the careful outcome of all these | One may then ask, What is being done to-day in schools and 
notes. Some rich and full in colour, some silvery, some grey, | colleges to develop in children and students their aesthetic 
some rose-flushed, Bondin’s skies are among the most sympa- | possibilities ? Would it not be practicable for schools and 
thetic interpretations of nature. colleges to be equipped with a selection of reproductions— 
Dwarfing the remainder of the work at the Independent | lithographs or photographs—not only of architecture and 
Gallery, 7A Grafton Street, are two considerable achievements. sculpture, but of furniture and objects of use, chosen with 4 
Mr. Duncan Grant’s Interior is a careful and complex design, | definite view to demonstrate the fundamental principles 
with every happy appearance of spontaneity. Mr. Grant | underlying all art? Children could thus be early trained to 
obtains wonderfully rich effects with his low and limited appreciate form, line, rhythm, colour, proportion, balance 
palette. The note of red in the chair is masterly. It lifts the | and mass, since the same basic values can be traced in a rug 
whole picture into vivid life, and makes the neighbours look | or a pot as in a piece of sculpture or a building. 
dull and heavy. Mr. Frank Dobson’s head of Mr. Oshbert A similar guiding principle might be observed in the system 
Sitwell is a most effective piece of work. Brass isan uncommon | of loans to schools from public muscums. Too often speci 
medium, and, by the violence of its high lights, a dangerous | mens are selected for the interest of a period or for ther 


Sir,—Your readers will doubtless greatly appreciate the publi. 
cation of the Alternative Schemes for * All-in” Insurance now 
put forward for consideration. In each scheme there is, to ne 
mind, a serious defect, the omission under Medical Benefit of 
provision for Institutional treatment of all serious and severe 
injuries and diseases the worker is subject to. To maintain 
efficiency and to prevent to the gredtest possible extent 
crippling results from injuries and diseases, large extensions 
of the hospital system as it exists to-day will be required, 
The present capacity of the voluntary hospitals, those with 
and those without medical schools, and of all the first-class 
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SS 
1] significance. But surely, Art being a quest ion 
of reacting emotionally, it is far more im- 
hat aim in view than to concentrate on the 
historical side. If a method on the lincs suggested were 
stowed, and, moreover, if private collectors not devoid of 
the civic spirit could be induced to lend from time to time, 
for educational purposes, from their own valuable possessions 
(as is being already done in one provincial town at least), 
pane might hope for a coming generation of citizens who, 
having learned to know and love things of beauty, will demand 
the se in their own homes and in their own towns. 


archaeologicé 
of sensibilities, 
portant to keep t 


This is one indication of what might be done. 
vast field of cultural possibilities is, of course, the theatre, 
which can embrace all the arts. The outlook in this is more 
hopeful. There are signs of an active interest in drama all 
over the country. The expe rience of our own travelling 
theatre, which has been touring the towns and villages of 
England and Scotland for nearly five years, with a variety 
programme of a high standard, shows that simple folk are 
not only alive to the appreciation of the best, but can follow 
a good lead. We are dealing daily with inquiries from even 
out-of-the-way places as to the selection and production of 
significant sign of “ localized expression.”—I am, 

ANA M. Berry. 
(Hon. Organizing Secretary, 
Arts League of Service.) 
1 Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


plays—a 
Sir, &e., 


[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.] 
Sin.—Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s test of a 
success,” as defined in the last paragraph of her article, would 
be cheerfully accepted by any resident in what she somewhat 


** reasonable town’s 


sarcastically calls ** town-proud Bristol.” 
afternoon ” there is tennis in abundance and a plenitude of 
all other game facilities, including no fewer than six golf courses 
vithin or adjacent to the city boundaries. There are our 
world famous Downs, Leigh Woods, the Avon gorge and other 
beauty spots and wonderful natural surroundings such as 
no similar industrial city in the Kingdom can boast of. For 
her “ winter’s evening 
plenty. There are a succession of good concerts, including 
those arranged by the many big and popularly supported 
local musical societies and held in a great municipal concert 


hall. There are galleries and art centres, the ‘* vigorous 
Repertory Theatre’ to which Mrs. Williams-Ellis herself 
pays tribute, and abundant other forms of entertainment | 


and educational and social activities. 

** town-proud ”’ 
This pride of city (surely a community asset) is, however, 
‘smoky and dreary ” 


Your correspondent speaks of Bristol as 
It is. 
certainly not called into being by the 
place that—Heaven knows why or how—your correspondent 
has so firmly fixed in her imagination. Nor is it provoked 
or stimulated by any system of artificial town boosting of 
the type that Mr. Sinclair Lewis has pictured. Pride and 
affection for our home city is widespread and proves infectious 
to the many who come to Clifton, Redland and others of our 


1 


suburbs to For Bristol is essentially a residential as 
Like Cheltenham and other towns 
mentioned, it attracts large numbers who have retired from 
the services or from business occupations clsewhere. Nor 
would scholars at Clifton College or at our very many private 
residential schools recognize your correspondent’s gloomy 
picture of their youth. 


live. 


well as an industrial city. 


where they are spending 

If 1 remember correctly it was about a year ago that Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis, after a previous criticism of Bristol, was asked 
by the then President of the Bristol Rotary Club if she could 
name any five cities in Europe of the same industrial size and 


and with the same amenities and beautiful sur- 


Importance 
roundings. Your correspondent declined the challenge and 
explained that she had referred to great towns generally in 
her strictures rather than particularly to Bristol. No Bristol- 
lan considers his city faultless, and the civic pride to which 
your correspondent refers is locally largely directed to city 
and to the of defects. 
assertion of a year ago, it is very difficult to imagine that Mrs. 


improvement removal Despite her 


Williams-Ellis has any close or adequate knowledge of the 


I am, Sir, &e., 


EK. W. LENNARD, Major. 


Royal Colonial Institute, Bristol. 


| along what was once a very pretty road leading along the 


For her ‘“* summer’s | 


VE | the law.” 
*> there is the dancing she asks for in | 


| to legislation to provide for the 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—I fear your jubilation over the letter from “ Two 
Aldermen of the Borough of Harrogate” is somewhat mis- 
placed. I have the misfortune to reside in Harrogate, a 
town which by nature would respond excellently to a display 
of that civic sense you so rightly applaud, but there can be 
few towns in which natural beauties are more thoroughly 
desecrated. One of the natural beauty spots at Harrogate 
for years past has been that beautiful avenue of trees, part 


of the old forest of Knaresborough, leading from the Stray 


| down Wetherby Lane, up Hookstone Road and back to the 
Another | 


Stray by Paley Lane, which has been probably the most 
popular promenade for both residents and visitors. 
Possibly the Harrogate Corporation could not prevent the 
land falling into the hands of speculative builders, but they 
could at least have displayed a modicum of civic > 
and a slight appreciation of natural beauty, by insisting that 
such houses as were erected should not too grievously detract 


sense 


from the charm of the neighbourhood, instead of which, the 
Corporation have permitted the erection of most unedifying 
dwellings, many of the bungalow class, and hopclessly crowded 
together. They have pursued the same 


pre cisely policy 


; 
north side of the far-famed Valley Gardens, and a still more 
glaring example of the Corporation’s atrocious taste in domestic 
architecture is to be seen in the houses now being erected along 
Harlow Hill. Anyone who knew Harrogate before the War 
and revisited it to-day would be appalled at the altogether 
unnecessary ugliness for which the Corporation must be held 
responsible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Mi.es-KNOLLEs. 
Woodroyd, Woodlands, Harrogate. 


ASYLUM REFORM. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In Dr. Russell’s letter on this subject in your issue of 
March 8th he does not do justice to the Board of Control 
in quoting their answer that ‘* they were there to administer 
As the law stands they could give no other answer, 
but it did not imply that they approved of the law as it stands, 
and there is ample evidence that they have long wished the 


| law to be amended. 


At the end of the last century a deputation of a conjoint 
committee of the British Medical and Medical Psychological 


Associations was received by the Lord Chancellor in regard 


he treatment of incipient and 
unconfirmed insanity for six months, without certification. 
The support of the Lunacy Commission was quoted in favour 
of this proposal. 

The Lord Chancellor adopted the clauses submitted to him 
by the Committees, and inserted them in two or three succes- 
sive Lunacy Bills, but although similiar attempts have been 
made in other Bills since that time, this provision is not yet 


D 
in the law, by which the Board of ¢ I 


mtrol is bound. 
I quite agree with Dr. Russell in regard to certification, 
urnal that 


ce rtily, 


and long ago suggested in a professional j medical 
should not be called on to but that 


officials should be appointed to certify and 


practitioners 
district medical 
visit the patients coming under detention in their area. I 
should prefer to relieve the Board of Control from the immed- 
iate responsibility for detention, so that it might act as an 
made in case of 


independent body to which appeal might be 


dispute. 


No unofficial medical man should be called on to take any 
part in depriving a fellow-countryman of his liberty. The 


doctor’s only duty is to advise and if necessary to express 


in privileged confidence his opinion that a certain mode of 


treatment is necessary, whether it be in a general or mental 
It is for the legislature to provide evidence that 
} 


suitable 


hospital. 
the form of treatment is necessary, that it is under 
conditions, and is not unnecessarily prolonged. 


It is astonishing that the medical men have so long endured 
the obnoxious duty thus thrust upon them, which not only 
exposes them to litigious dangers, but usually costs them the 
loss as patients of the family, and possibly of the connexions 
of the certified person. 

The legislature in making these provisions should not 
interfere with the liberty of the subject, in preventing those 
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who can afford to pay for special means of treatment, under 
more luxurious conditions, and with a greater amount of 
individual medical attendance than can be obtained in public 
institutions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Rayner, M.D. 
(Late an Editor of the 
Journal of Mental Science.) 


Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 


Sir,—As a former patient in a private mental hospital I 
have read your article on this subject and Dr. Risien Russell’s 
letter with greater interest, perhaps, than the majority 
of your readers. Since the Harnett case attracted the attention 
of the general public I have constantly listened to discussions 
of this subject, but it does seem to me that most people have 
quite a vague idea of what is actually wrong at present. 
I was therefore glad to note that in your article you drew 
attention to the one great essential which, in the light of 
actual experience, I regard as overshadowing everything else : 
“ The specific curative policy (or lack of it) in our asylums.” 
Precisely. It is this lack of specific treatment which 
to-day is impeding the recovery of thousands of ex-Service 
men who are lingering in asylums and similar institutions 
in various parts of the country. 

For this lack of treatment there are two distinct causes of 
which the general public appears to be entirely ignorant, 
viz. :— 

(1) The economic cause. A large number of these insti- 
tutions are run as business concerns whose primary purpose 
is to put money into the pocket of the shareholders. They 
are poorly equipped and staffed by unskilled attendants who 
are appallingly underpaid, and find it extremely hard to see 
how such a system can possibly lead to adequate treatment, 
especially of these “ border-line ’ cases on which attention 
should be chiefly concentrated. 

(2) The attitude of the medical staffs themselves. It is 
not realized that a man may hold a leading position at a 
mental hospital or asylum and at the same time be ignorant 
or contemptuous of the whole system of modern psycho- 
therapy. In fact, anything that is psycho is suspect, 
including psychology itself, which is regarded as a pseudo- 
science on a par with theosophy and palmistry and certainly 
much less respectable than faith-healing (for which some 
physiological justification can be found !). 

Now, I do not propose to enter into a discussion of the 
justice of the claims put forward by psychotherapy during 
the last twenty years. What I do submit is that the total 
refusal to make use of such methods generally means, in 
practice, the absence of any system of treatment whatever. 
** Psycho-analysis is the devil” is the motto of at least one 
lucrative (to the shareholders) private asylum. But where 
is their alternative to the devil? In practice there is no 
alternative. All the patients who are not considered ‘* danger- 
ous” live the same monotonous life, relieved by games, 
gardening, indifferent food, and whatever amusements they 
can think out for themselves, without the slightest differentia- 
tion of the various cases, be the causes mental, physical or 
composite. General paralysis, melancholia, obsession—it is 
all the same. ‘ Here we believe in laissez-faire,” the doctor 
usually informs you. (I need hardly say that such of the 
patients as preserve any proportion of their sanity do not.) 

Yet another feature of the present system which demands 
immediate consideration is the position of that anomalous 
being the * petitioner.” The responsibilities of such a person 
are obviously of the greatest: yet at present there seems to 
be nothing to insure that the petitioner is not the most irres- 
ponsible person in the world. I know of cases in which the 
** lunatic ” could have conceded heavy odds to his petitioner 
in almost any test of sanity or intelligence. Yet even apart 
from all this, it is surely most undesirable that a husband or 
wife should be (as so often at present) the sole petitioner in 
Jaw, an arrangement which seems to invite the greatest 
abuses. 

Lastly, it is surely desirable that some account should be 
taken of the practice obtaining in other civilized countries, 
both in Europe and America.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A 


—<—<—<—— 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S PRAYER-BOOK. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Lord Hugh Cecil, in your columns on the 8th inst 
affirms that to “‘ try to revert to an unchanged (Communion) 
service uniform all over the Church of England js quite 
impossible.” He does so on the ground that the Bishops 
have gone so far in encouraging the discussion of alternative 
services that they cannot go back. Yet it is Only a week 
since the Bishop of Manchester asked from his Diocesan 
Conference a vote on the question of alternative services, and 
the vote was decisively against them. Was the Bishop of 
Manchester wasting the time of his Conference, or jg it 
possible that the Bishops are willing to consider the Opinion 
of the laity? There may be, as I shall try to show, other 
forces compelling them to retrace their steps. 

Lord Hugh pleads for “* permissible deviations,” concerning 
which he says that “the Measure provides that they are 
only to be made after consultation with the Parochial Chureh 
Councils.” There is no such provision in the Measure as 
it stands in N.A.84, nor in any of the rubrics of the Com. 
munion Service in the schedule of that report. Lord Hugh 
will, no doubt, be able to tell us where to find the clause that 
he quotes, but he must give me leave to doubt whether, 
if it stands ultimately in the Measure, the clergy, whom it 
is to affect, will submit to it. He will remember that some 
such clause stood in the original draft of the Parochia| 
Church Councils Measure, and that it was struck out by 
the clergy. It is strange that it should have been reintro- 
duced, and I venture to ask in what particular report it 
is to be found. 

Lord Hugh contemplates (1) an alternative service on the 
lines of N.A.84 permissible in ordinary parish churches ; 
(2) other deviations permissible in “ ritualistic” town 
parishes, and, further on in his letter, mentions ‘a great 
Anglican tradition in favour of returning to the First Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI.” He assures us that those “ who 
desire to see such changes allowed are thinking of the liturgies 
of the primitive Church.’ Now, there are no liturgies of the 
primitive Church extant, only fragments, but there is a 
great weight of primitive tradition in favour of discouraging 
the attendance of non-Communicants. The chief objection 
to all the permissible deviations is that they are intended 
for other uses than those of Communion—that is for offerirg 
a sacrifice effected through consecration of the elements, 
and for adoring the Lord present in, or through, the con- 
secrated bread and wine. ‘“ The various currents and tidcs 
of opinion ” in the Church of England between 1529 and 1562 
are not to the point. The question is, whether a Communicn 
service, which left no reasonable ground for the uses above 
named, is to be concurrent with alternative services provided 
for such uses. This is a distinct shifting of the doctrinal 
position of the Church of England, a shifting which, when 
once it is understood, must have serious consequences. 

To return to Lord Hugh’s proposal. When once the 
** permissive deviations ” have been allowed, and congrega- 
tions (not without bitter strife in many cases over this service 
of brotherhood) have settled into the use permitted to them, 
Lord Hugh would have the Bishops act very firmly. Those 
who deviate from the allowed use are, first, to be synodically 
censured, and then, if still recalcitrant, to be deprived. 
It is a bold idea unsupported by precedent that the 
Bishops will take any united action. But if they do so, 
with what face will a synod of clergy, which, by a large 
majority of its members, has embraced permissive deviations 
with vestments and incense, synodically censure a brother 
who adopts the same uses, just because an “ ignorant, narrow- 
minded Puritanical *” Church Council has persuaded the Bishop 
to agree to its antiquated predilections ? Such a_ position 
is really unthinkable. What the synod will do is this. It 
will establish a diocesan use, and will send into ecclesiastical 
“ Coventry ’—all clergy who depart from it? No, but—all 
clergy who fall short of it. 

For here comes in the great trouble which may yet compel 
the Bishops to give up the idea of alternative services. It is 
this. A considerable, and very forceful, body of clergy have 
been captivated by the idea that their first obedience is 
neither to the Church of England, nor to the Bishops, but 
to the Church Catholic. On p. 376 of the same number of 
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Bishop Weston 's appeal to the clergy to make the 
1 Bis rstand that they long to be obedient, provided 
dience is consistent “with the practice and 
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: | of the Catholic Church.” 
) postom ° jugh thinks of alternative services conformable 
fe = : of the primitive Church. He is quite out of date, 
” “< oe s4-Victorian. The Bishops have to deal with those 
Re pati return to the mediaeval Church. If the Bishops 
ik - syonbort this wish, the synods will not help them. This 
n fil aged the fact that the clergy had no use for the 
hd ease ne wovided in N.A.84. They insisted on a deviation 
of orca at embodies the Real Presence in the con- 
it wooing nts—and they will insist on reservation for 
mn Bech? : 


worship of that Presence. 


Tt oo it may come to pass, especially if, as at Manchester, 
and through my Memorial, the laity pronounce strongly 

8 = t any alternative service, the Bishops will be glad to 

. a aa Bishops did in 1662, and to leave all that follows 

h Fae for the Church Militant unaltered.- Iam, Sir, &c., 

s Shortlands. Kk. A. Knox, Bp. 

i (Formerly Bishop of Manchester.) 

: 

: [To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

, Sin,—Allow me to join with your many correspondents in 

t expressing My gratitude to the Bishop of Norwich for his 


articles on this subject. There is, however, a special objection 
| for the alteration of the Communion Office. Only recently 
| have Parochial Councils been established on the basis of an 
electorate composed of Communicants, Can any Churchman, 
whatever his views may be, doubt that either of the alterations 
suggested at present will seriously reduce the number of 
electors? And if so, is that in the interests of comprehensive- 
ness? Is it quite fair to those who somewhat unwillingly 
accepted that particular sacrament as a test of Churc hmanship 
rather than baptism ? Is it too late to hope that our Bishops 
will give time for further consideration ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Swaffham. Hi. Lee-WaRNER. 
DEAN INGE ON THE POPULATION 


QUESTION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In spite of your oft-repeated assertion that you welcome 
views contrary to vour own, I perceive that on one question 
—the reduction and extinction of the white races—-you will 
publish only one side. No one objects to the limitation of 
the unfit, we all want it; but the paragraphs devoted on 
yage 45 to Mr. Alvin Johnson’s article obviously approving 
of his views favour the idea of limitation of birth to prevent 
mercrowding. ‘Two vitally important considerations are 
missed—the first is that though in Europe men are more 
numerous than 100, 200 or 1,000 years ago, they are undoubt- 
edly better fed (the reason being that intelligent life creates 
more than it destroys) ; the secondis that it is useless to expect 
the coloured race, to follow suit, and since the more intelligent 
read your columns, not the unfit (whom we want to get rid 
of), the persistent advocacy of birth-control to prevent over- 
crowding must result in the climination, first of the better 
stocks, and then of the whole white race in comparison with 
the coloured. ‘The history of Peru and of Knossos, to mention 
only two, illustrate the fact that the continuance of a civil- 
zation depends on a continuance of sufficient of the race to 
keep itup. Your advice, therefore, if followed, will result in 
the extinction of white race and civilization. But is that 
really what you want 2—I am, Sir, &e., 





T. F. Fyson. 
Berhampur, Ganjam District, India. 
February 19th. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaton.| 
In to birth control, advocated by Dean 
Inge and other eminent men, “ Father of Four” N 
pertinent question in your issue of February 23rd, when he 
calls attention to the stigma attaching to the means by which 
birth control is obtained, for, in this matter, the moral issue 
is by far the most important. He says that the removal 
of the stigma is “ difficult.” I suggest that it is impossible 


SIR, reference 


raises ; 


so long as the prevailing sense of morality has its basis in 
the teachings of the Christian religion and is sustained by 
scientific observation and by ages-long human experience. 

intercourse 


dexual acquires the special significance it 











possesses as the most sublime of human acts owing to its 
momentous consequences. The sexual act itself is merely 
one phase in the whole natural phenomenon of procreation. 
It is merely a means to an end. Isolated from the other 
phases of procreation, it has no natural existence. To isolate 
it thus and to call it “ gratification of a natural instinct” 
is to degrade the most momentous act of life to the status 
of a mere pleasure, similar in kind, though doubtless not 
in degree, to other forms of “ pleasure” which, so far as I 
am aware, no birth control advocate has every attempted 
to justify or condone. This form of “ pleasure’ is a purely 
human invention, and I think it open to doubt whether indulg- 
ence in it is “in accordance with the Will of God”! Do 
birth control advocates realize what ugly realities of mater- 
ialism are waiting to develop under cover of the sophistical 
circumlocution of their glib euphemisms? The old fathers 
of the Church studied this matter in a practical manner and 
reached the only possible solution. They may have expressed 
themselves in a manner which does not carry conviction to 
the present generation; but they saw the truth clearly, 
though they sometimes expressed it in somewhat obscurantist 
language. 

The economic aspect of the question is secondary. This 
is essentially a moral question. Besides, in general terms, 
there is no excess of population ; there is only surplus popu- 
lation temporarily in certain areas; on the surface of the planet 
there is plenty of room for many millions more. The dis- 
tribution of population is the real problem. Anyhow, if and 
when birth control is necessary, abstinence is the only method 
which public morality will ever be able to authorize. Human 
beings must remember that if they enjoy the privilege of 
possessing souls they must pay the price.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Homo SAPIENS.’ 


A BYRON “CLOSE-UP.” 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—I have read with great interest the sympathetic review 
of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s book on Byron in your last issue. 
The Spectator’s literary pages always command my respectful 
attention before any others. But this article has caused me 
considerable surprise, especially since it comes from the 
admirable pen of Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. 

Mr. Nicolson’s first endeavour seems to have been to explode, 
with a humorous sort of “ bang,” our belief that Byron 
was physically beautiful. He blandly discountenances the 
writings of literally scores of people, significant and insig- 
nificant, who actually saw Byron, for the most part in the 





latter days of his life, and who described him in glowing 
terms ; and in order to accomplish this explosion he takes 
for his chief authority—Lady Blessington, “‘a loud, harum- 
searum Irishwoman,” 

During several years of unremitting interest in all Byronic 
literature, I myself have gathered together as many records, 
in English, French and Italian, of Byron’s personal attrac- 
tions as would fill several columns of your journal, and all 
written by those who had actually met him. Even if we take 
such records at a 50 per cent. discount for the effusiveness of 
expression which was fashionable in that glamour-loving 
period, he still remains an unusually attractive man. If 
Mr. Nicolson desires to destroy the pleasant idea that we have 
at least one truly handsome and fascinating poet to our 
national credit, he must first obliterate a large collection of 
paintings, sketches and statues, and innumerable passages 
from the works of such observant men as Thomas Moore, 
Sir Walter Scott and Disraeli. (The last-mentioned, if I 
remember rightly, did not meet Byron personally, but must 
have been acquainted with many of his intimate friends 
who doubtless discussed the poet with him.) 

To speak of the lame man as “ waddling down the drive of 
his Genoese villa”’ is unkind and rather vulgar. His ‘“* shrunken 
form” only a few months after his meeting with Lady 
Blessington was manfully undergoing considerable hard- 
ships and drilling troops in sabre and foil practice. 

It is very astonishing to find Mr. Strachey saying that Byron 
lacked ** the essential milk of human kindness.” I can recall 
from my readings countless well-attested instances of the 
tenderest possible kindness, which could not have sprung 
from a heart “ malignant and cruel’ by nature. His sympa- 








thies were almost too easily touched. Were space in your 
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paper not extremely valuable, I could make out a very good 
case against Mr. Strachey here. 

As for Mr. Nicolson’s treatment of the Greek endeavour 
—I heartily agree that what was humorous in it should be 
dealt with humorously, and Byron himself had too keen a 
sense of drollery to wish it otherwise ; but that the whole 
affair should be reduced nearly to the level of a low comedy— 
no, that is too much to bear. 

It is quite possible, surely, to cast away some of the old, 
misleading Byronic legends, without cheaply belittling Byron’s 
person, manners and temperament, which seems to be the 
way in which several writers, and notably Mr. Nicolson, are 
celebrating the approaching centenary. 

Trusting that you will honour me by giving these remarks 
vent in your highly esteemed journal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Doris LanGirey-Levy. 

Warlbeck, Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


EMPLOYERS AND REDUCED PRODUCTION. 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—In “ Financial Notes” in a recent issue Mr. Kiddy, 
when commenting on the “ Bovril” statement, makes the 
following observation: “...I1 believe that one of the 
greatest evils the country is now suffering from industrially 
is the tendency both on the part of wage earners and capitalists 
to pursue the opposite policy, namely—of cramping output 
and raising the price.’ The evidences in support of this 
belicf, as far as the wage-earning class is concerned, are 
numerous and convincing, but it would be interesting to learn 
from Mr. Kiddy what has led him to include the capitalist in 
this generalization. 

.I presume Mr. Kiddy means by “ capitalist ’°—employer 
of labour, and my experience amongst employers, which is 
pretty extensive, convinces me that it would be hard to find 
an employer in this country who has not before him, as an 
object of paramount importance, the increase of production 
with the consequent reduction in cost and price! All over 
the country new and extensive plants have been erected, 
equipped with the most modern machinery for rapid and 
economical production, but the difficulty has been, during the 
past two years, that the demand for production was not 
suflicient to keep these plants going. Mr. Kiddy doubtless 
knows this, and it seems to me a pity that a statement such as | 
he made should be found in the columns of the Spectator. It is 
part of the stock-in-trade of the Socialist propagandist, but 


‘ 


, have turned on a hillman quite unused to the 





every employer knows that it is not true.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
W. SHANKS. 

Tubal Works, Barrhead. 

[We have shown our correspondent’s Ietter to Mr. Kiddy, 
who writes : “ I observe that your correspondent very readily 
aecepts my statement as regards labour, but is slow to accept 
it as applying to capitalists or employers. I think he is so far 
right that the statement applics much more to labour than 
to the employer, and what is even more to the point, the move- | 
ment which I have in my mind undoubtedly emanates from | 
labour and not from capital. All the same, I maintain that 
what has happened in a good many directions is that, starting | 
with the reluctance of labour—for reasons into which I need | 
not enter—to increase production, employers, in some indus- | 
tries at all events, have rather been driven back on to the | 
alternative of profits based on high prices with small returns, | 
instead of adopting the principle of small profits and quick or | 
enlarged returns. It would be interesting to learn the views | 
of some of your readers on this matter. The views of the | 
consumer as well as those of the employer would be inter- 
esting.” —Lp. Spectator.| 


HIS MAJESTYS MAILS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—It is disappointing to find that the Spectator has no | 
comment to make on the stoppage of mails by dockers 
referred to in Sir Godfrey Lagden’s letter in your issue of 
March Ist, in which also appears a leader entitled * Is Labour 
to have Fair Play?” ‘This, I suppose, must be taken as a 


sign of the times, but it carries me back to days when in a 
planting district in Southern India notorious for its criminal 
record I was often called upon to supply “runners ” for a 
loca! post-ollice situated on as estate some sixty miles from 
railhead. 


Doubtless many of your readers know the musi 
runner’s bells as he jog-trots steadily on his wa -* 
at night in the depths of the jungle miles from . 
as the sound broke the stillness of the fore 
passed and died away in the distance it alw 
to convey a sense of law and order, and 
that is difficult to describe. 


Bie: 
Any habitat 
St, app 
2YS seemed t, 
& feeling of 
Often in cases of CMerper 
in little more than a boin cloth. He scemed to fens 
once he got that Government badge on his arm and ar 
bell-decorated spear in his hand. Was he not tated 
of His Majesty’s Mail! Nothing short of a MAN-eater stopp. 
him. No, not always that, and he has been known Pir, 
the danger and pay the penalty. He, at least, 7 
nature of his charge, and the meaning of “ make Way { 2 
Royal Mail.” 

The manner in which the Government has treated ¢, 
interference with mails and the half-hearted protest Pre. 
Press generally indicates an utter loss of will to goven, 
the one hand and, on the other, somcthing more thap « 
play for Labour.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crieff. Geo. L. Dexeyy 

[We must forgive our correspondent for having oyerlog, 
the strong protest which we made on March 1st about ty 
weakness of the Government in allowing the mails ty) 
tampered with for the sake of his charming picture of th 
Indian hill-runner.—Ep. Spectator.} 


x) 
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CHILDREN’S MISAPPREHENSIONS, 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sir,—The father of a five-year-old boy had recently obtai 
an appointment, and his friends were congratulating m 
The child joined in, saying : ** Daddy is making money noy 
and then added, “* but how dees he make them round) 
—lam, Sir, &ce., MELESINA SETON CuRISTOPH 


POETRY. 


A CHORISTER IN AVALON, 

WueEn in the glass I see the heavy clay 
Of which I am compact, I also see 

A tall companion at my shoulder sway— 
The golden ghost a god designed for me. 


Ife is all fire, as I am smouldering ash; 

lie is all freedom, as I am straitly bound, 
Hle is all spirit, I the sullen flesh, 

The body of Christ is he, and I the wound, 


Ife does not rebuke, he dees not pity me, 
For I am only the shadow he has cast 
In another star, where earth is a memory 
Of something small and dark that ends at last 


It is the true star, rising in the hush 
Xf a heaven that is wholly in the mind, 
But passes out beyond it, as the thrush, 
Perfectly singing, leaves all thought behind. 





To that star-musie all our song is speaking, 
To that nobility our saints forlorn ; 

And all our dreams no more than a sickle breaking 
In our hand, and all about us is the corn, 


Yet with the harvest orb the silver ear 
Of the young moon is common in one 
So, if this earth be shadow to that star, 
The single thought of beauty needs them both 


eTow th } 


And builds with both, as surely as the are 
Of the moon's circle is the undrawn string, 
As surely as the first note of the lark 
IIas all the substance of an English spring. 


And thus to me may cleave the golden ghost, 
As I to him, in the thought pointing on 
To where, beyond us both, the poet lost 
On earth has found his bays in Avalon. 


Humpert Wout 
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poOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


TWO HUMAN DOCUMENTS. 


Journal of Hon. Henry Edward Fox. Butterworth. 25s.) 
Green Peas at Xmas. (Arnold. 8s. 6d.) 

Tar Fox Diary has a double importance. It gives a very 
minute picture of a certain kind of mind, one which at first sight 
seems merely selfish, weak, hedonistic, sentimental and insinecre 
but one which at a closer view is seen to be streaked with 
a pathos which haunts and perturbs. _ There is after all 
no greater tragedy than that profound discouragement, that 
depression, physical and psychological, which turns a mon s 
soul into a sodden pudding. The sufferer, the victim of 
bitter torments and fierce desircs, the heart that turns 
and tosses on a bed of pain, the man who sails in tempests 
down the stream of life, is a far less dreadful spectacle than 
he who takes his miseries lying down in a dumb 
despair. It must not be imagined, however, that the 
diary of Henry Edward Fox is a lachrymosc affair. 
There is little or no open or realized complaint. The 
profound discouragement of the writer is sequestered in 
a certain apparent pleasure in the pageant of life. 
It is possible, indeed, that the diarist thought himself 
happy. There is no passion in him. He neither loves nor 
hates, nor agonizes, nor rejoices, nor longs for, nor gets 
satisfaction. It is true that he is a good deal upset by the 
carnal nature of one of his mistresses, the Countess Guiccioli, 
put he is not greatly moved even here—only bored. He 
hardly gets further than the stage of “Oh, I do wish she 
wouldn't be so terribly loving. Why can’t she be more 
reasonable 7°’ But though this note of flaccid discontent 
when once realized makes the diary often uncomfortable 
reading, its publication needs no sort of defence. It is a 
notable piece of work from the social and literary side. It 
lets us see the Byronic epoch, 1815-1835, at first hand. Fox 
was an intense admirer of Byron, a worshipper of Napoleon, 
a Radical sentimentalist. He dreamt of liberty and the 
simple life in perfumed palaces, and forgot the rights of the 
people in the wrongs of the libertine, the sceptic and the 
yoluptuary, not always able to indulge himself and _ his 
whims to the full. 

There fermented in the brains of the literary and Radical 
dandies of the peace such as Fox many potent ideas of 
the kind that Byron played with and for which Shelley was 
prepared to suffer. They are of intense interest since they 
were destined later to bear fruit. In the ’twenties, however, 
they were dim and weakly and the playthings of the dis- 
illusioned. We also get in the diary, considered as a piece 
of history, a very intimate picture of Holland House and 
its set-—its imperious mistress, its brilliant clieniéle and its 
Foxite atmosphere—the things that made it one of the 
strangest and also most attractive intellectual centres in 
Europe. Lord Ilchester in his Life of the first Lord Holland 
proved that he possesses a true instinct for historical por- 
traiture. He has here done his work of editor with a like 
distinction and thoroughness. The notes are admirable. 
Altogether the book affords capital reading, even for those 
who see too plainly, as I do, the paint beneath the powder. 

The next of my two documents is a book which gives 
8 real insight into the life of the hunting and shooting 
country gentlemen of carly and mid-Victorian times, and 
gives it in the words of one the basis of whose life was riding 
to hounds and keeping a stud of high-class hunters. Though 
the book is not great in any sense, one feels that Stevenson 
would have greatly liked it. It has a natural character and 
distinction of style which are really alluring. Like 
many hunting men before and since his time, “ The Old 
Squire,” as his contemporaries called him, was very well 
read. He had, moreover, a strong instinct for presentation 
and narrative. The book shows how real are the sportsmen 
portrayed in the society novels between 1835 and 1865— 
men who back horses and bills, and generally throw their 
money about and end in the sponging house and the bank- 
Tuptey court. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, who edits the book, was the 
nephew of “The Old Squire” (‘*Gumley Wilson”). He 


so 


4ells us that on one occasion he asked his uncle to what he 





attributed his bankruptcy. Here is the answer: “To my 
always wanting green peas at Christmas,” i.c., always wanting 
and giving himself all he wanted, no matter what it might 
cost. When this attitude of mind was supported by a 
generous heart and a willingness to back bills for his intimate 
friends and, as we are told, an absolute inability to deny any 
good-looking woman anything she asked for, one can easily 
understand how inevitably Wilson died a pauper. The book 
has some very characteristic pictures, including a delightful 
reproduction of a drawing of Mademoiselle Duvernay, the 
lady who afterwards became Mrs. Lyne Stephens. She 
pirouctting on her toes on the yellow sands with the seas 
and the mountains for background. It is hardly necessary 
to say that “ The Old Squire” was very fond of the ballet 
and its splendid heroines, Elssler, Cerito and Carlotta Grisi. 
He adds “all good, but none to hold a candle to Taglioni.” 
& Sr. Lor Srracuey. 


is 


BOOKS. 
—— I j——— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
TuUERE are a few attractive books this week. The Letters of 
Charles Greviile and Henry Reeve are edited by Mr. A. H. Johnson 
and published by Fisher Unwin. The Last Essays of Maurice 
Hewlett are published by Heinemann. Mr. Charles Marriott’s 
book on Modern English Architecture has appeared (Chapman 
and Hall). Major Douglas again questions our conception 
of the modern state and its foundations of credit in a new book 
which he calls Social Credit (Palmer). Fifieen Tales, by Ivan 
sunin, the well-known Russian author,is published by Martin 
Secker. Lastly Miss Edith Sitwell publishes with Messrs. 


| Duckworth a book of poctry called The Sleeping Beauty. 


Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


THIS DELUGE 


Exile, and Other Poems. 


OF EGOCENTRICS. 


By Richard Aldington. (Alen and 


Unwin. 5s. net.) 
Poems and Sonnets. By Frank Kendon. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 
Kensington Gardens. By Humbert Wolfe. (Ernest Benn. 


6s. net.) 

Two forms of literature have grown shabby, the intimate 
essay and the introspective poem. So many people have 
looked in their hearts and written, then looked and looked, 
exhaustively and incessantly, hoping to find some inconsider- 
able, unnoticed little prejudice or sensibility that they can 
expound to their fellows, so many people have confessed, 
with equal pride, their sins and their aspirations, that Sidney's 
counsel becomes dangerous; for the present age there is 
another appeal—*. Look outwards, look at other men; for- 
get your pride, forget your importance ; free yourself from 
this universal narcissism, extravert yourself, let the world 
batter at your senses till you are fully alive ; and don’t write 
a syllable unless the torment of silence is more than you can 
bear.” 

Democracy and the theoretic equality of men have 
taken the virtue out of self exposure. It would be foolish 
to call them evils; they are doctrines containing good 
measure of idealism and sense ; but they need limitation, and 
when they are prevalent it is more than ever imperative that 
men should behave in a humble and neighbourly way. In 
the past poets who wrote of themselves were men who had 
found their individuality with wonder and inspiration; and 
by that fact they had raised themselves above the mass of 
their contemporaries, who were still in comparison unsclf- 
conscious. ‘Their individuality consisted in than the 
preference of apple pie to lemon pudding : they were individual 
in being fiercely conscious of tnoughts and passions which 
were common to mankind. But now we are all individuals ; 
we arrogate from childhood the right to “ self-expression ” ; 
we differentiate ourselves by small tricks of mind, we make 
large assumptions of our ultimate worth, and we pay our- 
selves worship by constant attention to our psychological 
ind emotional processes. And it is all on so petty a level 
that hardly any of it merits communication. ‘The one way 
by which we can rouse ourselves from this lethargy of com- 
placency is by forgetting ourselves. A poet would be best 
advised to leave himself entirely out of his poems; or, if he 


more 
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cannot do that, to dramatize and objectify his thoughts. 
The may come a poet, of course, who is head and shoulders 
above the rest in clarity of self-consciousness, and he will 
be his own law: meanwhile, for most poets there is more 
hope of attaining beauty in love of their neighbours and their 
surroundings than in love of themselves. 

Mr. Richard Aldington is certainly not entitled to inform 
us in free verse that he finds the provinces dull, or that his 
“very mind seems gangrened.” He can turp out a very 
neat copy of Restoration verse, though here, too, he is much 
impressed by his immorality :— 

“ Though I do not love my neighbour, 
How often have I loved his wife!” 
Ife can write very creditable Metrical Exercises on country 
pleasures, though he cannot avoid telling us that he lives 
‘remote and proud.” But in his free verse he lets loose the 
whole tide of triviality. When Mr. Aldington began to publish 
verse he professed that superlatively chaste creed, Imagism. 
We sincerely wish he would turn back to the cold Greek gods 
whom he has so riotously abandoned. 

It is democracy that killed the sonnet, the most personal 
of all forms. With all good will we find it hard to believe 
Mr. Frank Kendon when he swears :— 

“There is none fair like you, and none shall follow ; 

There is no love like mine, and none shall be.” 
He seems as confident as the Elizabethans, for he an- 
nounces :—- 
“* Old Time, save he be deaf, shall listen to me ; 

And men unborn, when I am past life’s dangers, 

Shall read, and smile, and half believe they knew me.” 
There is no harm, nothing unpoetical, in these moods if they 
are whole-hearted and fiery, but the poet no longer lives in 
the mystery and isolation in which he, and we, can accept 
them as honest and apocalyptic. The poct himself must feel 
them dubious or false, and his doubt will be reflected in the 
deadness of his phrasing. Such appropriation of the unusual 
favours of providence demands some ecstasy in the expression 
if the poet is to convince us. Though Mr. Kendon is too 
frequently self-occupied,and though he is too fond of dejection 
for a subject, he has a hundred times more command of 
technique than Mr. Aldington, and his poems are a hundred 
times richer. They are poems for study, not poems for 
rapture ; even in the sonnets he has made a brave attempt 
at compression and lucidity ; and in some of the other poems 
he does escape into natural and objective beauty. For all 


his desire to make this a book for the psychologist, it remains | 


a book for the lover of well-varied rhythms and carefully- 
chosen phrases. 

It is a relief to take up Kensington Gardens, by Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe. This book of poems can be fitly introduced here 
only by contrast. Mr. Wolfe has solved the problem of 
individuality by never taking himself very seriously. Indeed, 
from one of the flowers in Kensington Gardens he deduces 
a most proper moral of humility. Though man is six foot 
tall, he says, and lives for seventy years, why should he think 
thal gives him a right to consideration ? 

“ Rather let me 
to him propose 
the flushed example 
of the rose, 


who, with her dazzling 
inch of scent, 

a summer's day 
weighs imminent 

upon the spirit 
entranced, and goes 
more rich with that 
than he with those.” 


The Chestnut and the 
conclusion :— 


Beech Tree point to the same 


“The Chestnut and the Beech Tree 
whisper, and this one says : 
* Where are the flowing top-knots 
we saw in other days ? 
Then hair was fiorid and comely, 
but now it is dull and flat, 
and often enough they hide it 
under a bowler hat.’ 


The other answers, gently 

rustling her graceful twigs, 

* There’s nothing to chose between them, 
Whether it’s hair or wigs.’ ” 
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has a hundred times more command of technique ¢ 

Kendon, for he has an original technique. The re Me 
it is a delightful artlessness and apparent spontan = q 
Wolfe ranges from pure gaiety to quict RE ‘e 
as it were, in miniature. There are poems to ; 
flowers, trees, birds, fishes, animals, and people of t 
and each poemis written witha tranquillity and € 
enchant the reader. The Gardens, it is true 
into an ideal world or paradise, and we 
find them as charming and spring-like as 
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can never hope ; 
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Mr. Wolfe 


them, but this ideal world is open to ANYONE Who see 
the book. Messrs. Ernest Benn have printed jt om 
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scrupulously beautiful fashion. Ava P 
4ALAN PORTER, 


LOGIC ON 


: Part III. The Logical Foundations of 
7. KE. Johnson, F.B.A. (Cambridge 
12s. 6d. net.) ° 


SCIENCE, 
Logic Science, Dy 
W Un iversity Prog 


Scientists at Cambridge are in no wise respecters 
or even of electrons. They allow their thoughts the utmos 
freedom. They may roam to the ends of space, or penetra: 
into the interior of the nucleus; and when they petyp 
triumphantly, from Einsteinian excursions among the eclinas 
or Rutherfordian explorations of the atom, with picture 
of the terrible upsets in the inner ring of the nucleus Produced 
by the onslaughts of a particles ruthlessly launched fron, 
the Cavendish Laboratory, or with stellar photos whig 
extort from reluctant Newtonians the confession that Newton 
could not see straight, they do not find their reports pooh. 
poohed on the ground that “atom” means “ indivisible. 
and that Euclid and Newton have defined the properties 
space for good and all. 

But it is far otherwise with Cambridge philosophers 
These too are, of course, impressed with the triumphs of 
| Cambridge science. Indeed, they take it with great seriow. 
} ness, in a grim puritanical spirit, worthy of Cromwelliap 
| Roundheads. But they have learnt only half the alphabet 


Of persons. 





|of science—the half that comes from mathematics. 1 
them science means precision alone, not adventure. So the 
seek to define their ideas with the most meticulous precision 
| but to restrict their freedom utterly. [very idea is to b 
| caged in a definition so tight that it cannot even wriggk 
| What this fails to realize is that the precision they aim st 
is impossible, that if it were attainable it would be mereh 
verbal, and that words, even though they can develop curiow 
tricks and traps of their own (which have been an unending 
source of amazement to philosophers ever since the days of 
Zeno) cannot possibly have their meaning stabilized. Th 
attempt to fix meaning by definition merely has the effect 
of rendering it doubtful whether the definition continues 
to apply to reality. Wherefore the philosophic precisiay 
becomes apt to lose touch with reality and to float off in an 
imaginary world of his own fabrication. 

This explains much about Cambridge philosophers. It 
explains why Mr. Bertrand Russell (otherwise as bold a thinker 
as lives) can print pages stiff with symbols (cach supposed 
to be rigid and capable of exact definition), and call them 
indifferently logic or mathematics. It explains why Doctor 
MacTaggart and Moore split hairs with such infinite zest, 
till they are bald but radiant, and call it metaphysics. It 
explains, lastly, why Mr. Johnson continues his monumental 
Logic, and calls this third volume The Logical Foundations 
Science. 'To appreciate this title, it has to be grasped that 
the “logical foundations ” of science are quite independent of 
the actual procedures of the sciences. Mr. Johnson's logic 
has nothing to learn from these. Though it may condescend 
to deck out its “ principles’? with scientific illustrations, tt 
keeps severely to the high ex post facto road. It disdain 
to consider how science is made, and betrays no suspicion 
that the difficulties of making science, and the device 
by which they are met, may be of logical importance. It 
displays the sublimest confidence that, if only the logician 
will be precise enough, none can question his right to lay down 
the law to all the sciences in advance. His (verbal) definitions 
claim to control all reality as absolutely as Euclid’s definitions 
dogmatized about what happened beyond the path of the 
outmost sun. The attitude in both cases sufficiently 
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Everything in the book is quotable. Mr. Humbert Wolfe 


Nor is it conducive 


sublime ; but it is not (modern) science. 
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ria oh logic O0 modern culture. It will put other 
idge legicians on their mettle to produce other logics 
— precise and equally unrelated to the actual doings of 
but this academic game does little harm. It will 
r only if Cambridge scientists are beguiled into 
ntion to it, and allow themselves to be thwarted 
‘» their magnificent work by deference to Cambridge “ logic.” 
oo ignore all suggestions that their methods are logically 
— ar that their discoveries are null and void until 


to the 


no less pr 
thought ; 

entail disaste 
ving any atte 


unsound 
the audit of logic has passed them. FF, ¢, §, ScumiEr. 


Studies in Phariszism and the Gospels. By L. Abrahams. 
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HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH 
SPANISH & GERMAN 


Remarkable Tribute to New Pelman Method of Learning 
Languages. : 


“CAN say without any hesitation whatever that I have 
derived wonderful benefit from the work I have done 
under your guidance.” 


This statement occurs in the course of a letter received 





(Cambridge University Press. 10s.) , 
Living Issues in Religious Thought. By H. G. Wood. 


| by the Pelman Languages Institute from one who, having 


(G . 1 Unwin. 6s.) ; ! 
were | taken the Pelman Correspondence Course in French and 


Ideas of God in Israel: Their Content and Development. 
By Edward Pace, D.D. (G. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
The Necessity of Art. Edited by Percy Dearmer, D.D. (Student 

i Christian Movement. 7s. 6d.) 
The Holy Spirit and the Church. By Bishop Gore, D.D. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir is the practice of « ertain Bishops to recommend a religious 
hook for Lenten reading. The desirability of this practice 
depends on the quality of the book recommended ; the Bishop 


whose choice fell upon Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels | 


‘ 


| derived ‘wonderful benefit” from it, is now learning 
German by the same method. 


“It is best,’’ continues the writer, “to rely upon the 
testiniony of Frenchmen themselves in this matter, and 
| I am sure that you will be pleased to hear that on very 
| many occasions I have been complimented by them on 


| the facility with which I express myself in their language 





would be well advised. Of the former series of these Studies | without any apparent realisation that I am using a 
, 2 ~ ‘ ° ’ 
Professor Sanday wrote: “ We see the spirit of true scholar- | ‘foreign’ language at all. 


ship at work. It is scholarship to which I should be inclined 
to attach somewhat pre-eminently the epithet humane.” 
The second falls under the same head—that of Literae Humani- 
ores, in the academic sense of the term. 

The need of a reconstruction of the Jewish background of 
the New Testament is generally recognized; and for this 
reconstruction, the theological importance of which is great, 


we must look mainly to Jewish scholars ; Christian writers | 
competent to deal with the literature of the subject, which | 
is large and difficult of access, are few. The compilers of the | 
Gospels threw back the controversies of their own time into | 


that of Christ ; and later writers generalized from particular 
yses, To speak of the Early Church as if it were a homc- 
geneous body is misleading. In Alexandria, e.g., the enmity 
between Jews and Christians was endemic ; fanaticism is the 


note of Egypt to this day. But at Antioch, and generally in | 


Syria, their relations were friendly ; and this friendliness was 


‘““Many Frenchmen have said that they find it 
difficult to believe that anybody could attain such 
facility in carrying on a discussion in French without 
a prolonged residence in the country, which I certainly 
have never had. 





“ Befure I worked through your Course . . . the simplest 
| letter was a task, to be painfully worried through. But 


now 
| 


I can write a letier in French with as little hesitation 
| as I should write in English ; 


| and not only with as little hesitation, but also with as 
| much confidence that what I do write is correct, and is 
pretty much the same as a Frenchman would write in 
similar circumstances. 





a factor in the development of that Antiochene theology | 


wiich was stigmatized by its opponents as the * New Judaism.” 


We have over-emphasized one side of the mind of Christ with | 


regard to Jewish religion. The Gospels are living documents ; 
they represent varying moods, not a formulated system. 
“Jesus was not always thinking of the Pharisces”’ ; His 
criticism of Pharisaism is directed against institutional and 
legal religion as such; to none more than to that found in 
the Christian Churches. We are in the same condemnation 
and do well to apply His words to ourselves. ‘“* Religions all 
round tend to lose their creative faculty ” ; and what is called | 
Liberalism is their salt, ** because it places, on the whole, its 
chief stress and reliance on the direct power of great ideas ; 
because in its restatement of these ideas it is in a creative | 
frame of mind.” 

No religious body deals with ideas so successfully or with 
0 little friction as the Society of Friends. Jt is only of late | 
years that it has been brought into direct contact with them ; 
but a long habit of mysticism has prepared the ground ; and 
the freedom of the Quakers from confessions of faith and. in 
general, from the traditional element in religion has _ this | 
advantage—that it has left them little to unlearn. This 
clement, necessary as it has been found in the historical 
Churches, is apt, like Saul’s armour, to encumber the athlete. 
In certain respects the Friends have suffered by being without 
it; in others they have gained. The title of Mr. Wood’s | 
Essays is happy. They deal with living, not with dead or 
dying, religious issues. How seldom can this be said of 
English theolegy ! Ilow slow we are to Ict the dead bury 
their dead! Among the subjects discussed are the temper of 


“the lively Grecian,” represented among us by Professor 


| 


Gilbert Murray and a_ distinguished group of Cambridge | 
scholars; the pessimism of Mr. Bertrand Russell ; Real- | 
Politik, no longer to be identified with Prussia, for capta | 

(Continued on neat page.) | 


“As evidence of this, I may mention that on more 
than one occasion, when we have been visited by one of 
our French business friends (the majority of whom have 
| very little useful English), and I happes to have been 
absent, they have asked whether our French correspondent 
could not act as interpreter, and when they have been 
informed that we do not employ a Frenchman to conduct 
our French correspondence, they have replied : 


‘ But surely you have! Who is it then who writes to us?’ 


| A pretty little tribute to the Pelman method, I think.” 


This new “ direct ’’ method of learning languages without 
translation and, therefore, without using English, has now 
been applied to three languages (FRENCH, SPANISH, 
and GERMAN), and is explained in three little books 
(one for each language). 







es 


\ , 
How to lear 





You can have a free copy of any one of these books by 
writing for it to-day to the Pelman Languages Institute, 
46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1. 
State which one of the books you want and it will be sent 
you by return, gratis, and post free. 
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- | 
ferum viclorens cepit—Versailles succumbed to it ; the religious 


significance of the writings of Mr. G. B. Shaw and of Mr. 
Wells ; the history of Quakerism, bringing out “ those unex- 
hausted truths in the Quaker tradition that the world specially 
needs to-day”; and the next revival of religion. This, the 
writer believes, ‘* will bring men back to the Bible and to the 
Church ; but it will shatter the legends of verbal inspiration 
und infallible authority.” Neither the Bible nor the Church, 
that is to say, will be what they have hitherto been understood 
to be. Each will be, as it were, excavated ; and the débris 
under which they have been buried will be cleared away. 
* Jerusalem has emerged more beautiful and more brilliint 
from the seemingly destructive work of modern science,” wrote 
Renan more than a generation ago. They were prophetic 
words. ; 

Ideas of God in Israel is a notable book. It gives the key 
to religion, the quality of which is conditioned by the notion 
entertained of its obje*t; it was the legitimate claim of 
liebrew piety that ‘in Jewry is God known.” This know- 
ledge was the result of a ong process: traces of its earlicr 
stages are found in the later; and, as human nature changes 
slowly, some of them are still with us, surviving, like fossils, 
in the new formations which have been superimposed on the 
old :-— 

“What is commonly called the religion of Israel is in fact the 

religion of a spiritual aristocracy which was often in sharp 
opposition to the majority of the people.” 
** A people's religion is ever a corrupt religion,” says Newman. 
The saying is as true of the Synagogue as of the Church. It 
is, therefore, of much importance for a sincere and candid 
interpretation of the Old Testament “that these traces 
should be frankly realized for what they are, and that we 
should not try by foreed and unnatural methods to incorporate 
them into the religions of the prophets and sages.” 

** Aesthetik ” has made little way in this country. Few 
know what is meant by it; it is confused with what was 
called a generation wstheticism, and is regarded as an 
affectation or a pose. To the philosopher this view of the 
matter is childish ; Art, as Lotze pointed out, is “a means of 
access to eternal things.’ These Essays are conceived in 
Lotze’s spirit, and form a connected whole. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock, whose loss to English thought it is difficult to over- 


ago 


estimate, regards art, in its largest sense, as an escape from | 


banality, i.e., from the bondage of “was uns alle bindigt—das 
Gemeine”™; in cach case the word denotes * 
ought not to be, that is to say, in the things of the mind. When 
all men think alike, they are not thinking at all; when all 
men will alike, they are not willing at all; and common form 
is failure.’ Mr. Duncan-Jones deals with the Art of 


sameness where it 


in art 
Movement 
worship :— 
like the painter or the sculptor, is not 
motived by a desire to deceive. He not 
make-believe. His object to re-live an experience, and 
re-live it with the heightened emotion which comes from a clear 
vision of the * light that never was on sea or land.’ He re-makes 
And so it comes that rite, and dance, and drama 
wigin, 


** The ceremonialist, 
is 


Is to 


ideally. have 
a common 
Dr. Dearmer discusses the relation between Christianity and 
Art; Mr. Spencer the Puritan protest, which, “if it errs, 
errs in a noble quarrel, and is not without sound argument, 
though this argument is incomplete.” The book, as a whole, 
is illuminative and suggestive. If (it concludes) to ** Beauty 
is ‘Truth, Truth Beauty,” we add the notion of Goodness, 
* we can hardly avoid the use of the word * trinity’ ; and, if.) 
we are theists at all, we cannot but say that the three are one, | 
because they are the manifestations of one God. If we are | 
not theists, there is no explanation.” 
The Holy Spirit and the Church is the concluding volume of 

Bishop Gore’s Reconstruction of Belief series, the first two | 
of which were reviewed in the Spectator on publication. The | 
present book is a plea for the distinctive type of Anglicanism | 
known as Anglo-Catholicism : opinions will differ as to how | 
far it is a successful plea. The Bishop’s criticism of the 
Roman Catholic theory of authority is wholehearted and, | 
it would appear, conclusive. But this theory, if untenable, | 
js living and intelligible ; that which he proposes as a substi- 
tute is abstract, and, if not unintelligible, certainly diflicult 
to understand. He is under no illusion as to the seriousness | 
vi the existing religious situation :— 

Hali 


enfeebled in the 


the attendants at ow churches are 


i.ec., the part played by dance and the drama in | 


trying merely to | 


and are in fact at birth one and the same thing.”’ | 


— —_§€-. 
— 


spiritual life because they entertain a suspicion tl] 


aS at w 
hear from the pulpit is not true’; and ‘the signs pte my 
are adverse to anything like the prospect of a 1e tite 


of faith.” THASS-TeCovER 


We aims, therefore, at the reconstruction of belief ; 
viduals ; he would scrap “ Established Christianity » 
sort of Christianity which claims to embrace the who 
and into which children are practically baptized 
of course” ; he would “ delight to acknowledge 


N indi. 
~~" t 

yhole SOCiety 
asa Matter 
the Primacy 


| of the Bishop of Rome among the Churches of Christendom» 
he would reform our service books in such a way aS “to gn 
allie % give 


sufficient expression to undoubted features in the Catholj 
tradition” ; “ the Thirty-Nine Articles,” he tells us, “ belong 
markedly to an epoch of controversy which has passed Pi 
The dream of such a non-Ultramontane Catholicism as is hey 
indicated has an unfailing attraction for many devout minds 
| But its contradictory notes forbid, and have always forbidden, 
| its realization :— . 








“cc T ~— fr str - a . . 
er frustra conprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.” 


ALFRED Fawres 


FICTION, 


LUMMOX, 


7s. 6d.) 





Lummox. By Fannie Hurst. (Cape. 


| Tue most invidious réle it ever falls to a reviewer to assume is 
| that of faint-praiser. But what else is he to do? A book js 
published, and the band begins to play ; it is called the book 
| of the hour—week—month—year—century ; if he does not 
subscribe to the boom he is: either bound to blacken it like 
pitch, or else to hang on to the back of its triumphal car jp 
| the uncomfortable position of a skid-pan. He is lucky indeed 
if he can do the former, if he can ery out against the Great 
| Work as a fraud and an abomination—for the pity of it is that 
| the vast majority of so-called Great Works really a 
| Of course, he is at liberty privately to curse the enthusiasm 
of his confréres—but after all, it is easy to sec 
| reckless enthusiasms arise. 
| One may well doubt whether the 


re goodish, 
whiy these 


general public have 


|an inkling of the incredible badness of the majority of 
| books a reviewer is forced to read in the course of a 


| year’s work. It is a crescendo of turpitude that is monv- 
mental, staggering. 
toads, he is bound to lower his standard, his dividing line 
between the good and the bad, to quite unheard-of depths; 


If his tongue is ever to cease dripping 


and, what is more, not only does he consciously do so, he 
Is it surprising, 
| therefore, if, when the goodish book comes along, he sincerely 
|ealls it great ? 

All this is rather an overweighted sort of preamble toa 
review of Miss Hurst's much be-praised novel ;— but 
| well to simplify the personal equation as much as one can. 
The position has now been looked at from the point of the 
unenthusiastic reviewer, Take a step back, Why is he unen- 
thusiastic ? Has he been less doped with bad books than 
others of his kind? Assuredly not. Has he a spite against 
the author? Assuredly not-—in this Is he constitu- 
tionally incapable of appreciating the greatness of this kind 
of book ? Is the book, after all, nota 
great one? That, too, is conceivable. 

Perhaps the simplest thing to do is to jot a few notes of his 
reactions to the book, and leave it to the reader to discern 
which is the more to blame for this apathy. 

Form. 
because nearly all great work is condemned as formless when 
it first In fact, form is not till it is often 
repeated. Form is a question of memory. No reaily new 
work can have form till it has been imitated sufliciently often 
for this function of memory to be excited—unless, of course, 
it is itself imitative. (But in that case it is jumped on for 
conventionality.) Can one go so far as to say that an artist's 
form is a debt he owes his imitators ? No, because his work 
has vivid form in his own mind; but one can say that that 


subconsciously adopts this standard too. 


it is as 


case. 


That is conceivable. 


It is dangerous to condemn a book for lack of form; 


appears. form 


form is practically unintelligible, incommunicable, till estab- 
lished by imitation and repetition. 

In the now accepted terms of form, Lummox has both too 
much and too little. The central figure is a servant, who takes 
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: sees, and consequently the story is episodic—on 
ow ghee rate, practically broken up into a series of 
‘Det has it a strong psychological substructure, 
r of the lummox develop and unfold continu- 4 

-heneath the petty inconsequence of event? No; the 
ously ate Bertha develops hardly at all. She reacts in the 
eharacter “ ach episode—in exactly the same way. On the 
game Woy Oi too much varicty ; below it, too little; on 


se there is 
yrface the . = weonestt ~ 2 a tettttes | 
“- top, fragmentation, below, stagnation: neither stability | 


par agenda is a nasty word, and easily mis- 

ey but it will not be easy for the author to quarrel 
appliee a yne for applying it to this book. Miss Hurst is bitten 
nara emotionally brea payee  agued gr ee 

* <eryant’s life. ‘Thus, in a sense, this novel is a novel 

d z seamen she wishes to awaken American mistresses 
wins bamanity of life behind the kitchen door. But propa- 
anda is rather too intellectual a word to apply to the fruit 
as emotional disgust. Art can spring from saeva ene 
But it is an indignation cohered, transmuted, sublimated— 
an indignation, to use simple language, which does not come 
out the same way that it went in: and Miss Hurst's is too 
direct and undigested (if one can digest disgust !) for it to 
have earned the title to art, not propaganda. 

With regard to the surface episodes, and particularly to 
the episode of the Daughters of the Oessetrich (why choose 
such a name for a woman who consistently hid her head in 
the sand ?), there was all the material for a separate novel, | 

S perhaps a fine tragedy, but by over-drawing the characters, 

py subordinating it all to the Ministering Lummox, and 
particularly by the pitiful diabolus ex machina of the stolen 
finery at the end, she has simply spilt it all. 

Style.— It is all very well to laugh at rules of style, to 
eet one’s effects how one likes. But one should not be 
wasteful, surely. One may wish to produce an effect of 
drabness. But are there no better ways of doing this 

ithan by the concatenation of an infinite number of super- 
latives, all cancelling out ? Miss Hurst uses very few verbs— 
about one to every four sentences ; very few concrete nouns, | 
many abstract ones, and a vast deal of superlative adjectives. 
The result is not only the intentional drabness; it wearies | 
the reader. Why, if you-want to give him a taste that is | 
neither sweet nor savoury, give him a mixture of sugar and | 
alt? Why not bread, or some other naturally neutral] 
substance, less fatiguing to the palate ? 

Another peculiarity to which it is difficult not to object 
is the mixing of metaphors rather, the sudden shifting 
of a metaphor. It gives one the same sensation as a lift 
which starts too suddenly :— 

The cloakroom began to crowd up with them. | 
The new eyes of the new youth. They were clear enough, but 
with the hard shine of blades. The cutting, slashing 
ules of mowing-machines. The mowed-down little gardens that 
sometimes bloom in young girls’ eyes. Bold unveiled, inquisitive 
yes, these. Impudent eyes . the new eyes of the new youth.” | 
The new modes of expression of the new novel! How can 
eves be blades of mowing machines which have cut down the | 
garden in themselves ? 
It seems to the present writer that the author | 
lacks sufficient depth of intellect to cope with the dangerous 
liance of her indignatio and her technical facility. Lummox 
hould be redevoured, redigested, and reproduced in twenty- 


ne surface, 
novelettes. 
does the characte 





















or, 


“ The tipsy eyes. 


briihant 


To sum up. 








five years’ time. But there is little hope of that. In its 
present form the novel is obviously reminiscent of the Scandi- 
navian school,of the Ditte series in particular, with the Scandi- 
romantic sentiment left out, and replaced by its 
the sordid sentiment—for a delight in the 
expression of the physically disgusting is just as sentimental 


navian 
reverse, vivid 
asa delight in the expression of the physically titillating. 

the worst one can of Lummoa, things one 
would never have thought of saying had it not been so praised. 


This is to say 


It is an endeavour on the part of the reviewer to raise his 
standard a great many pegs higher than he usually wears it ; 
and for one thing he must, indeed, thank Miss Hurst, for 
Providing him with a novel which made that possible ! 
Moreover, by endeavouring to expose the basis of his 
judgments, he does give the reader the chance of condemning 
him rather than the author, should the reader feel so inclined. 
He has at least come down into the lists with Miss Hurst 
hot followed the usual journalistic practice of pouring slops 
fom a third floor window. Ricuarp Hucues. ! 


sections can always be added 
., Carriage Free to any Railway Station in the Country. a, 
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The Care of Books 


ECTIONAL  book- 

KJcases, indisputably 
efficient, often don’t 
live at all well with 
one’s other carefully 
chosen furniture. 
This HEAL design in 
**Weathered Oak’’ has 
the charm of right 
proportion, the detail 
A of the workmanship 
is excellent, and the 
lower shelves are deep 
enough to take a large 
book. The books are 
protected by sliding 
glazed panels. 


























Six sections built up as shown 
measure 4 ft. 9 ins. high and 2 ft. 
10ins wide by 12 ins. deep and cost 


or if with only 3 shelves, 3 ft. 8 ins. 
high and 2 ft. 10 ins. wide, then 


£10:16:0 
£8:16:0 


To increase the height or width extra 
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REJUVENATION. The Duty, the Possibility and the Means of 
Regaining Youth. 
By Dr. JEAN FRUMUSAN. 7th Edition. Trar 
French by Elaine A. Wood. 7s. 6d. met; f{ ; 3 
First English Edition sold out five weeks after publication. Five French 
editions in eighteen months. 
* All who wish to live a long and healthy > should read ‘R 
un, Superintendent of Charing Cross Hospital, in t 3 
A SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION INTO VEGETARIANISM, 
By Prof. JULES LEFEVRE, Tra: ted f 1 the Fr I 
FRED ROTHWELL. 6d § 
‘Incorporates many common-sen and ‘ 


—an entertaining tr h will t 
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SHORTER NOTICES, 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn 

and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) li (Marni. 

No one with a knowledge of Mr. Gwynn’s previc 

would think of denying his competence as an Irish his bay 
He possesses the knowledge, the broad outlook storia 
picturesque without too deep a tint of Celtic wl] 
and the supreme virtue of the historian—that of 
history not only readable but an active delight Paste, 
“Trish history,” he says in his opening paragraph 0 
story of a people living in an island, which island agai B tle 
part of a closely related island group.” It may sound a 
dinous. But there is something platitudinous in moat ih 
And nothing is simpler or more attractive than to wry 


‘THE PAGAN IN THE PARSONAGE. 


A Cure of Souls. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 






Miss SincLaAir’s new novel is a most immoral work: it sets 
before us a life of slothful and selfish hedonism in such 
enchanting detail that our senses revel in it even while our 
minds condemn it. Miss Sinclair, too, condemns it, for the 
Reverend Canon Clement Purcell Chamberlain, the opulent 
Rector of a comfortable country parish—he it is who has 
established for himself this disgraceful and delicious mode 
of life—has all the vials of her subtle and humorous sarcasm 
poured upon him. It is exquisitely done: at every turn 
the Rector, directed by his merciless creator, gives himself 
































away hopelessly. We are permitted to discover his real 
motives beneath his ostensible ones: the sinister mechanism 
of his mind is laid bare before us with a subtle skill and an 
irresistible humour. 
delicious and refined idleness, preparing his Sunday sermon. 
The text is John ix. 4: “1 must work the works of him 
that sent me while it is day,” and in the course of his sermon 
the Canon remarks :— 

“Well, I am not upholding slavery, I am not saying that work 
under insanitary conditions is a holy and blessed thing; but I 
do say that the evils of sloth are even greater, more degrading, 
more brutalizing than our worst industries. And if I had to 
choose between utter idleness and the hardest of hard labour, it is 
not idleness that I should choose. For idleness saps the will, 
undermines our whole moral nature; it strikes at the root of all 
that is spiritual in us. It is the parent of all the vices.” 


A Cure of Souls as a character study has but one fault : 
it is too consistent and too external. The Canon as Miss 
Sinclair presents him is too completely an Aunt Sally for 
Miss Sinclair's missiles, and like an Aunt Sally he has no 
inside, no independent being. If Miss Sinclair would abate 
for a moment those showers of nicely placed projectiles, it is 
incredible that the Canon would not put up some sort of 
show. Not a very good one perhaps, but—such is the ever- 
lasting contrariety of human nature—disclosing at least 


certain irreconcilable virtues to balance his sins and turn | 


him into a creature of more substance, more human reality. 


There would be moments, surely, when the ice-cream of his | regret that he confines himself to a * 
; Ys 


complete egoism dissolved into the milk of human kindness. 
But that would have involved a more serious and profound 
study than Miss Sinclair has here proposed to herself, for 


the book is (no discredit to it !) a light novel, extremely well | who may have encountered them on the front page of t/ 
Canon himself, | 


and subtly dene. Nor is it, apart from the 
inhuman: on the contrary, it is full of human quality, and | 
poor Miss Lambert’s hopeless love affair is raised, by the | 
sympathy of the treatment, into a real tragedy. And the 
book, as has been said, is delightful to read. From beginning 
to end the reader is kept charmed, amused or thrilled by 
sequence of ever varying effects: luscious passages on 
exquisitely cooked meals or those unrivalled peaches pro- 
duced by the Rectory garden, passages of humour, pathos, 
pointed sarcasm, all presented in clean, simple, economical 
prose. Miss Sinclair, in short, serves up for the epicurean 
reader just such an artfully planned and faultlessly cooked 
repast as the miraculous Fuller, or the even more miraculous 
Radford (cook to the plump, hedonistic little widow whom 
he ultimately marries) was in the habit of submitting to 
the cultured appetite of Canon Chamberlain. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 





OTHER NOVELS.—Till a the Seas Gang Dry. By John 
Innes. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.)—A novel of the Scottish school, a | 
good example of a good type. There isthe usual stern theology 
vivid phrasing, and continual humour. The characters are | 
stoutly individual, and the plot, though melodramatic, is 
well handled.———Sayonara. By John Paris. (Collins. 7s. 6d. | 
net.)—Mr. Paris (the author of Kimono) is successful in | 
showing that the Japanese and the English have irreconcilable | 
habits of mind ; but his English characters are muddled and | 


lifeless creatures. We have grown cold to tales of “ the | 
missionary’s sin.’———The Fortunes of a Household. By | 
Hlarman Robbers. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—A 


realistic account of the financial troubles of a Dutch publisher. 
The translation, by Helen Chilton and Bernard Miall, is | 
colloquial and fluent ; but the trail of dots, about fifty to a 
page, aggravates the slowness of the whole story.—— Bread. 
By Charles Norris. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—An 
American girl struggles through existence and finds nothing 
very satisfactory in it, 





We see the Canon, after a weck of 


| court has only done himself justice, but to us perhaps a d 


| and understanding of, and a pride in, the native genius whi 


\ faith is not blindly held : ‘‘ English, let us remember it, offer 


| HISTORY OF ART: Vol. III., Renaissance Art. By Ev 


Japan, the Tropics, France, Italy, and so many other coul 
tries, he is, in the latest volume, able to remain in Europé 
and be, therefore, somewhat more particular, 
great work. 


as a platitude the truth which has been conveniently fe 
Only too many Irish historians, who might haye Me oe 
accurately termed propagandists, have dealt with i 
history cither from the fanatically Irish or the sternly = 
practically Great British point of view. That them. 
place where the two blend, that the two are interdepeng ; 
for a proper appreciation of the history of Ireland, is too «9, 
neglected. Of this neglect at least Mr. Gwynn cannot | 
accused. He has even gone further still. He lias endeayoyp, 
not always quite successfully, to treat Ireland as a art 

Europe, and to treat her proportionately. And _perthay, , 
nation in the world has suffered more than the Irish from 
lack of sense of proportion. They have suffered so eons. 
ently from an overwhelming sense of grievance, and the ty 
cannot cohabit in unity. From the point of view of 4 
general reader the only matter for regret in Mr. Gyypy, 
volume is the comparative brevity of treatment of the moder 
period of Irish history. From that point of view it is gy 

true to say that previous to the eighteenth century the histo 
of Ireland possesses an interest hardly more than romap: 
, and antiquarian. There is no doubt attraction and yay 
{in the legends of St. Patrick and the High Kings, as ther 

glamour about the names of the great Earl of Kildare, Oy 

Roe O'Neill and Sarsfield. 3ut it is with the “ Flight of tj 
Wild Geese ” that the romantic period ends and the moder 
history of Ireland begins. From that moment events map 
| steadily and remorselessly to that most dramatic of every; 
| of present-day history, when the last English soldiers hand 
| over Dublin Castle to the late General Michael Collins, \; 
| Gwynn’s lucid exposition of this last period, at once s0 dis. 
passionate and so non-aggressively attractive in its natu 
sympathy with the nationalist cause, gives reason for gre 
summary outline.” 





















































































































THE ENGLISH SECRET, 


and Other Essays. By be 
de Selincourt. 


(Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
These articles will probably be familiar to many reades 


























Times Literary Supplement. Yn avowing them Mr. de Selir 














service. In their original anonymity they expressed a lo 











was an inspiriting and sustaining thing. For the superiorit 
of the English mind to that of amy modern race is the centr 
idea, the mainspring of his intellectual activity. But ths 






us no standards of discrimination ; that is the price it hast 
pay for its subtlety and comprehensiveness. The Englisl: 
man who is to enter perfectly mto his inheritance must lx 
citizen of the world.”” What was authoritative and modes 
as self-confidence is modest in contrast to self-conceit, is now 
personal and dialectical. That is the loss. The gain ist 
have compactly before us the apparatus of belief. In his 
analysis of the Englisii secret, so far as it can be analysed 
he is penetrating, and what is more remarkable, communicatiy 
Many of his best results are obtained by considering the mind 
of our antipodal neighbour, the French. When the othe 
essays do not directly bear on the same subject, they @ 
practical applications of the sensibility which has bee 
therein postulated—such are those on “Town Planning 
and *“ The League of Nations.” An enlightened wisdon 
which harmonizes without dissipating many of life’s diver 
forces, is here expressed with lucidity and grace. 



















25s. ne 





Faure. ‘Translated by Walter Pach. (John Lane. 

The enormous field which M. Faure has sought to covet 
in the petty compass of four volumes has driven him © 
compression and generalization. The difliculties of t 
author have left their trace on his work; the reader mis 
help him out. ‘The translation, excellently though it is dom 
does not, of course, reduce the sense of tightness and occasion 
obscurity of the original, but while in the last volume (noticed 
at greater length in the Spectator for October 21st, 1922 
M. Faure was compelled by his period to range over Chin, 
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painting, textiles, jewellery, sculpture, 

£5 5S. net. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 
| Roman York 
| By GORDON HOME. An arresting account of the great 
| R 1 City of Eboracum, its government, customs and 
| social life in the first five centuries a.p. Written in co- 
| operation with Dr. Collinge, the Keeper of the Yorkshire 
Museum, tos. 6d. net 
ERNEST BENN, LIMITED 

8 BOUVERIE STREET 
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Ambrose McEvoy 
Charles Shannon 


Two new volumes in the series ‘‘ Contemporary British 
Artists.’ Each with 35 plates, 8s. 6d. net. Previously 
issued : John, Orpen, Rothenstein, Nicholson, Clausen, Paul 


Nash. In prepara ition: Stanley Spencer, Gill, Epstein, 
Contemporary Draughtsmen (Rushbury, etc.). 

Kensington Gardens 

A delightful volume of poems written by HUMBERT 


WOLFE for his daughter Ann, describing the people, the 
flowers, the trees, the games, and all the other pleasures of 


the Gardens. 6s. net. 


New Poems by wong Hare 


> has written two 


“ His veal ts that of pure l auly 

long p ems Of] &@ more p_E fark loveliness | one any other which 
ig 

has appeaved in our time . . . among the snajor poetic 

achievements of our time.’’— NEW AGE. ““* Salmacis’ can 

be read with delight by the side of ‘ Venus and Adonts.’ ”’— 

LiverPoo!, Post. 8s. 6d. net. 


Plays 
Ask your bookselle 
temporary British Dramé atists,’ 


*t or library for the latest volume of ‘‘ Con- 
' which are making dramatic 


historv. Published: (i.) ‘‘ Exodus,” by Rubinstein and 
Glover (Rave dramatic feeling—Ashley Dukes); (1i.) ‘“* The 
Conquering Hero,”” by Monkhouse (A great play—J ames 
Agate); (ili.) ‘‘ Midsummer Madness,” by Bax (Delight fut- - 
The Times) ; (iv.) ‘What's Wrong with the Drama,” by 
Rubinstein (Exquisite fun-—English Review) ; (v.) ‘ Fifth of 
November,”’ by Pe. acey (Full of strong dramatic movement and 
human nature —The » Times) ; (vi.) ‘‘ The Dance of Life,” by 
Ould; (vii.) “ The Fan tics, " by Malleson; (viii.) ‘‘ The 
Three Barrows,”’ os McIivoy; (ix.) “ The Rat Trap,” by 
Coward; (x.) ‘ First Blood 1,’ by Monkhouse. Each, 3s. 6d. 
paper, 5s. cloth. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, 


The Youngest Drama 
Studies of fifty draimat ASHLEY DUKES. An 
intensely vivid description of the most modern ple 1ywrights, 
and many of their P la iys. 8s. 6d. net. Admirable . . a 
vare talent for epit <a there is wit and wisdom he ere.” 
—James he ite in the SUNDAY TIMES. 
Also: Continental Stagecraft, vy KENNETH 
McGOWAN and ROBERT EDMOND JONES (The most 
important book on ihe theatre that has been published for 
many years—Spectator), with many illustrations in colour 
and black-and-white, 25s. met, and 
Drama and Mankind, 
by HALCOTT GLOVER, &s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


ists, by 


net. 


Housing 
By HARRY BARNES, V.P.R.I.B.A. With its arsenal of 
facts and figures, this is the essential book for every one who 









wishes to form a reasoned opinion on the most vital question 
of day 25s. net. 
I kable and valuable book.”’—Tur Times. ‘“ Surpasses 
¢ her book on the same subject published during the 
last uv OBSERVER. 


The ae of Old Peru 


By Dr. WALTER LEHMANN. “ Comparable to the ps rducis 
Arts. of E and Greece and Assyria, and als of thé 
and Scand nai ian Arts, but wr and 1 } 
gination allits own. St. LoeStrachey inthe SPECTATOR. 
With 130 collotype and colour plates, illustrating pottery, 
architecture, ete. 
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JOHN LONG’S 


BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 
THE BARRINGTONS @& JESSAMY 


By MRS. GEOFFREY SULMAN. “ The Times”: “ A very human 
study . . . the story is powerful.” ‘“ Yorkshire Post”: 


“A new writer of more than average ability.” “ Leeds 
Mercury ”: “Keeps one engrossed to the end. The climax is 
worked up to in masterly fashion.” 7s. 6d. net. 





THE GREY PHANTOM 


By HERMAN LANDON. “Sunday Times”: “Mr. Herman 
Landon’s mystery story is very good. The reader is kept in 
agreeable suspense until the last chapter. The Grey Phantom 
is a sleuth of infinite resources. The author breaks new ground, 
and nobody will want to put down his book until it is finished.” 
“Truth ”: “So creepy that I would not recommend nervy people 
to read it late at night.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPLETON CASE 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. “Truth”: “A capital detec- 
tive story, in which the mystery is worked out to its solution 
through a ie of ingeniously misleading clues, contrived with 
conspicuous everness. 7s. 6d. net. 


PALS FIRST 


By FRANCIS PERRY ELLIOTT. “ Sunday Times”: “A bold bit 
of imagination, boldly and skilfuliy carried to a triumphant 
finish. The reader yields himself a willing captive to the fas- 
cination of the tale. The love interest is cleverly introduced.” 


COOMER ALI 


By S. B. H. HURST. Rose Macaulay, in the “ Daily News” 
“One of the most readable novels I have come across recently. 
‘Coomer Ali’ is a good novel because Mr. Hurst has excellent 
material at his command, and a good story to tell, and handles 
both in a capable and "knowledgeable manner, and with dis- 
tinction and humour. is characters are admirable—alive, 
entertaining, and _ credible. An unusually pleasing book.” 
“Mr, Hurst has unusual powers.”—‘‘ The Times.” 7s. 6d. net. 


HOME PLACE 


By GEORGE W. OGDEN. “ Morning Post”: “ All will agree that 
‘Home Place’ is capital reading and will appreciate its humour, 
pathos, and shrewd observations.” 7s. 6d. net. 


BLOOD MONEY 


By CECIL H. BULLIVANT. “ Bookman”: “A thrilling detective 
tale of love and mystery is an apt description of Cecil H. Bulli- 
vant’s stirring story. One reads it breathlessly.” * Yorkshire 
Post”: “Can be thoroughly recommended as a good thriller 
which keeps the reader fully ‘ held.’ ”’ 7s. 6d. net. 


THE YOUNG PITCHER 


By ZANE GREY. “Nottingham Guardian”: “A_ thoroughly 
rousing story with plenty of thrilling incidents.” ‘“ Birmingham 
Gazette”: “The story is told with all his wonted zest.” 
“Rotherham Advertiser”: “One of the best tales that have 
emanated from this powerful writer.” 3s. 6d. net. 


MR. APPLETON AWAKES 


By LESLIE BERESFORD (“PAN”). “East Anglian Times’ 

“ The author has given us some excellent stories, but he has done 
nothing comparable in power with this extraordinarily vivid 
novel, ‘which makes first-rate reading. The love element in the 
book is delicious.” ‘“ Times”: “A whirl of adventure and 
excitement.” 7s. 6d. net. 


DRAUGHT OF ETERNITY 


By H. M. EGBERT. “ Manchester City News”: “Daring and 
almost startling. In all respects the book is out of ~~ common.” 
7s. Gd. net. 





























‘THE WAY OF SACRIFICE 


By E, ALMAZ STOUT. “Sunday Times”: “It deals with the 
love of two women for one man, and differs from the ordinary 
story based on those lines in the fact that all three of the pro- 
tagonists are fine human types. E. Almaz Stout may be heartily 
congratulated on the extremely clever fashion in which she 
extracts them from a tangled dilemma.” 7s. 6d. net. 





‘THE SOUL OF THE WOLF 


By E. O. CAROLIN. “Daily Graphic”: “‘ Because of its own 
outstanding merits, one may prophesy tw it a big public. It is 
not every writer who can handle a daring theme skilfully, but 
Mrs. Carolin has proved that she possesses that accomplishment 
in full measure.” 7s. 6d. net. 


WEST OF THE WATER TOWER 


By ANON. Daily Mail’ ‘This novel, an anonymous 
author, has already made a stir in America. ra STANDS HIGH 
OUT OF THE RUCK. Lively, sure, and touching the sources of 
emotion, the characterisation is the work of a _ master- 

- 7s. 6d. net, 


£500 FOR ey “FIRST. "NOVEL 


their 








MESSRS. JOHN LONC are inaugurating 
second £500 Prize Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Full particulars from the Publishers. 








JOHN LONG LTD., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
THE RALLY IN THE FRANC, 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Str,—I find it difficult to recall an occasion when there 
has been a more dramatic recovery in an exchange than 
that which has taken place in the French frane during 
the past week. When writing a week ago the franc 
stood at the lowest point in its history—at 121 to the £. 
Yesterday it had recovered to about 87 to the £, and 
at the moment of writing the quotation is round 
about 85. 

Ostensibly the whole explanation of the volte-face is 
to be found in the important credits arranged for 
France both in New York and London. As regards the 
former centre, Messrs. Morgans are understood to have 
arranged credits of at least 50 and possibly 100 million 
dollars for about a year on the security of gold specially 
hypotheeated by the Bank of France, while in London 
Messrs. Lazard Bros. and Company, together with four 
of the leading joint stock banks, have arranged six 
months’ credits for £4,000,000 on the same security, 
and it is believed that some further credits are in 
course of arrangement. This financial aid was excellently 
timed, both financially and_ politically. The French 
Premier was struggling to get through the French Senate 
certain measures for increasing taxation and 








for . 


strengthening the budgetary and fiseal policy of the | 


French Government. His efforts in that 
the frane while the discussion was in progress, 
finally M. Poincaré was enabled to carry his _pro- 
posals through successfully. The aid was also well timed 
from the financial standpoint, in the sense that a huge 
‘** bear” position had been created in the france, and the 
knowledge of the arrangement of these large credits had 
the effect of occasioning a veritable stampede amongst 
the speculators for the fall in French currency, the result 
being the dramatic recovery in the franc I have just 
referred to. 

On the Stock Markets here the effect of this great 
recovery in the frane has been somewhat peculiar. At 
the moment of its most extreme depression, public 
securities here were inclined to droop on the idea of 
financial trouble which might follow any further collapse 
in the franc. Therefore, when the news came of the 
credits and the frane improved, the first effect was to 
occasion general cheerfulness in all departments of the 
Stock Exchange. Later, however, the very extent of the 
rise occasioned some apprehensions lest losses amongst 
the speculators for the fall in the frane should be 
sufliciently serious to occasion financial trouble from 
other quarters, calculated to react upon the 
Markets. Added to this consideration, the uncertainty 
with regard to early developments in connexion with 
the reparation crisis, to say nothing of anxieties at 
home about the situation in the coal mining industry, 
imparted what can best be described as a rather hesitating 
tone to the Stock Markets, though in most departments 
there has been an undercurrent of firmness. 

Moreover, it is impossible to close this very brief 
résumé of an exciting weck in the history of French 
currency without epitomizing certain considerations 
uppermost in the minds of bankers and business men 
at the moment with regard to the present situation. 


In the first place. it is, of course, recognized that external | 
] 


eredits will not in themselves solve the problem of the 
depreciation in the france. That must depend upon the 
use made by the French authorities of the period covered 
by the credits for dealing with the real causes responsible 
for the prolonged fall in the franc. If these causes are 


direction | 
were undoubtedly helped by the spectacular recovery in | 
and | 


SS 
—=:= 
and in Germany.—] a 


recuperation both in France 
7 “> mh, 
Anrtuur W. Kinpy ’ 


Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, March 19th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The composition of the National Debt Enquiry (C¢ 
mittee finds favour in the City. Banking is wel] all 
sented by Lord Colwyn, Sir Charles Addis and Mr a 
Bell, and while the Socialist element is also in evitieat 
shipping and commercial interests are adequately ye an 
sented. Sir Josiah Stamp, who is also a member c. 
tower of strength in himself to any committee concemed 
in investigating matters connected with the National 
Debt or the incidence of taxation. Nothing but pood 
should come of the enquiry. - ” 

* k * * 

In the absence of any untoward developments jt 
looks as though there might be considerable financial 
activity during the next week or two in fresh capital 
flotations, for, assuming that the details are sufficiently 
attractive, the chances of a good response by the investor 
are considerable. Before this letter appears in print 
the flotation will have been made of the issue of 
5} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock by Vickers 
Ltd., at the price of 984, and the issue has been well 
received by the market. At the moment of writing 
the result is not known of the very large conversion 
operation of New South Wales involving over £16,000,000 
of capital, and there is considerable interest as to the 
steps to be taken by Queensland with regard to a large 
line of maturing debt in July. Meanwhile a new Loan 
for the Kingdom of Siam for about £8,000,000 is looked 
for shortly, the Loan being in 6 per cent. form, while 
the market is talking the issue price at probably just 


under 96. There has also been much talk as to a 


| probable big issue of nearly £5,000,000 of 8 per cent. 





Stock | 


Cumulative Preference Shares in connexion with the 
latest newspaper deal. 
* X* * * 

I can recall few instances where a speech delivered at 
a gathering of shareholders proved to be of greater 
interest to the general public than that which was 
delivered yesterday at the annual meeting of the British 
Italian Banking Corporation by the Managing Director, 
Mr. Manzi Fe. The Chairman of the bank, Mr. Beaumont 
Pease, had previously given a good report of the progress 
made by the bank, but Mr. Manzi Fe’s address was 
entirely concerned with a critical examination of both 
political and economic conditions in Italy. In particular 
Mr. Manzi Fe’s speech constituted a most useful analysis 
of the whole Fascista movement in Italy. 

* * a * 

There are two points in his analysis of the situation 
to which I will make a brief reference. In the first 
place, it is clear that the success of the Fascista movement 
is very largely due to the fact that it was founded upon 
a spirit of intense discipline, both as regards the individual 
and the nation. In the second place, the movement has 
been shown to be democratic in the best sense of that 
term; that is to say, it has not been a case of legislation 
for a class, but legislation for the good of the whole 
country. In the third place, those who read Mr. Manzi 


| Fé’s address will note the stress which he lays upon the 


not dealt with both thoroughly and promptly, then, of | 


course, the position will really have been worsened, 
because France may have to export large amounts of 


gold to repay the credits. Much must also, it would 


seem, depend upon whether, in the very near future, | £274,000. 


the reparation tangle is so far straightened out as to 
produce political conditions in Europe calculated to 
cestore confidence and aid financial and 


currency 


fact that throughout it has been the policy of the 
Fascista Government to encourage private capital and 
private enterprise and to sct its face against the national- 
ization of industry. 

* & * 

Pressure on your space has prevented my making 4 
reference earlicr to the satisfactory report issued last 
month of the Britannie Assurance Company. I notice 
that in the total premium income for the year, which 
amounted to £2,549,000, there was an increase for the 
year of no less than £143,000, while the gross income of 
the company from all sources was just under £3,000,000, 
being £201,000 in excess of the previous year. The 
balance of income over expenditure was £1,013,000, and 
the resulting surplus from the annual valuation was 
Ordinary branch policies in the immediate 
participating class are to receive a reversionary bonus at 
the increased rate of 36s. per cent. for the year. 


A. W. K. 
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rves real prais 
deserve I A 
- mily Fitzroy as Mrs, Marlowe: so does the cunning of the producer rs 
. Fy arya air, Mange cdo fhe'cnniag af the wrotuer |] PRESENT MARKET PRICE 
elopeme nt on a velocipede. This enjoyable picture is of the best American . 
al kind, pro wluced with confidence and competence; and it never makes T°? enable you to judge 
al “ or a moment.) 4 aid their smoking value 
ly Ar THE Sc ALA THE ATRE. REPERTORY SEASON OF Hepworti we have made up SPECIAL BOXES 
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fo a : ° POST FREE 
nt Ww om ival of this most successful of screen farces, with its | will forward to vou FOR 
of itful humour ae Leslie Henson ) 
| Ar THE “SHEPHE rp’s Busi Pay inion (March 24th to 29th, | Saauteaalt inmnends oo eo re 
; : continuous).—Monimartre. | ; 
lI p, ri in a film directes . by Ernst Lubitsch is always worth seeing; | 100 |[H.UPMANN.| LONSOALE IMMENEAS 2857/6 
a larly ] 
o I ne is particularly gooc " . 
" At THE ELECTRIC PALACE /Marsir Arcu,and the Broapway, | Se CRABNADOS 0-10 'So/ 
- HAMMERSMITH (March 24th to 26th, continuous).— | 100 e GUARDIA IMPERIAL | 145/ 
0 Boder ns Boa } 50 7 ANTONIO de BOURBON 1006/6 
f | 
e A refreshing English film in which Wenry Edwards acts cleverly the part of | 50 " I(CEALES PREFERIDOS 89/6 
e ~ a really common young man who comes into moncy and, by sheer silly 
goodness of heart, gets rid of it ail] This offer cannot be repeated when 
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e GovPit Canney, 5, REGENT STREET. EVERY CIGAR IS GUARANTEED 
Nig Mapped Ae ER + adi elnge Aces TO BE IN PERFECT CONDITION 
GRosvE NOR GALLERIES, 144-146 New BOND STREET. | 
1 Modern British painting Some arresting work by Mr, Sargent, Mr. Augustus | 
John Sir Charles Holmes and Mr, Steer.] | td 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A, GRAFTON STREET. | &C & b 
" Paintings and ilpture by contemporary British artists, S'ightly inferior aA ay er am 
0 average of this gallery. Mr, Allan Walton and Mr. Matthew Cigar ag t. Tobacco Bienders — Est |872 
Smith are interesting see notice 
Let iceSTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 7-8 GE YYinchester St, London, E.C.2. 
; Work r. ©. R, W. Ne-inson, somewhat reminiscent of the pavement. 
: Fine et -hings by Mr. Vernon Hill, and competent tiowers by Miss Beatrice | 
Bland. } 
MUSIC. | 
March 22nd.—WiGcMoreE HAtu. Pianoforte Recital .. 3.0 | | ] 
Mr, Walter Rummel’s drei ng of a Chopin programme should be a | Mbasnabbldlibd “ 
r wh re s ed with that overworked compaser, | : 
March 24th. QUEEN'S i ALL. — London Symphony COMMENCING 
Orchestra , ae ar “a re 8.0 
S nd perfor nee within a week of the Choral Symphony, by | TO-DAY 
t } rhe conductor, Mr. Serge Koussevit- 
ki, ga 1 magnificent performance of ‘Brahms’ Fourth Sym- | @ 
March 24th.—Wicmore Ha.—Flute and Oboe Recital 8.15 4 
\ t Fransella and Léon Go n hese exceptional artists are | 
zu I dl Cor t 2 new work by Mr. Eugéne | yA 
ssens, Mozart's delicious quartet for oboe and strings and a | 
Flute Trio 
March 26th.—WicGMore HAt..—Bach Recital cs Cie 
Miss H t ¢ n, a notable Bach interpreter, plays with string | 
( to in D minor and arrangements of will he 
Mr. Rummel’s Mortify Us’’—a model of ~ 
, ite! ; ; on sale throughout 
March 28th.—WiGMoreE Hati.—Voceal Recital .« Sao _ = 
Mr Gon ible singer, gives Peter Warlock’s The Curlew, Great Britain and in the 
rn and Hey! Norfolk folksongs recently 
red by Mr, LE, J, Moeran, a new and promising principal towns 11] Ireland 
LECTURES. FIRST THING 
March 25th.—Lonpown Scuoonu or Economics, Houcu- : , 
rON SrreeT, ALpwycu.—Mr. James Agate every S ATURDAY morning. 
and Mr. Philip Guedalla, on * Hot Blood or * od 
Cold Blood ?”’.. oe ee oe ma 5.30 
st the Lectures and Counter-lectures.”” Tickets from »-DA S S 
ibove address A verbatim report of the 3 
r-le given last vear has been issued in book for ‘3 os : “ET - . . > > yw 
} \ bee ) and makes very diverting reading. ] GERMAN CURRENCY & I IN ANCE ‘IV. 
March 235th.—KING’s Con LEGE STRAND.— Professor (By Dr. Karl Helfferich, M.d.R.) 
Ae aan tne tet ral INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
“* on and Claude. ustrated by lantern ~ PROBLEMS—IIL 
’ sides ° 7.0 > -_ ‘ ics Peas ° .. H 
March 25th.— Britis’ Museen. Allen S. Walker, , (By M. Ernest Laur, Swiss Peasants’ Association.) 
on * London in the — pies ” 6.30 | Electric Supply Companies’ Profits—Rubber Outlook 
Siikteis ak Gaw Witenes a ‘ ; —South African Government & Gold Mines. 
Maret | te eteenipat Se ‘ + ng - ow : : eee ‘ ede 
Mareh 26th.—Cannecir Hows! » 117 Price wor, SW, per BRAKPAN MINES (with plan), THE OIL 
Mr. R. C. Elmslie, on * The Growing Child ’ 3. 15 POSITION. 
f tures for educated mothers on “ The : revention of 
Common Disorders of Childhood,”” under the auspices of 
Nat nal Socicty t Day Nurseries lickets from the Vis- 
. : tess Erleigh, 65 Rutland Gate, 38.W,] 
Mareh 26th.—Sreinway a sti. —-Mrs. Rose hk. Fare- 
brother, on The Origins of Wagner's 
paraifas © “ os os ne ae 8.0 
March 28th, Tue as \L INStrruTion, 21 ALBEMARLE - 
wemeer, VW. 3. Dr. Hugh Maclean, on | HHMI ETH i 
* Insulin ” oe “ ee as eo 9.0 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE BRITISH ITALIAN 
BANKING CORPORATION. 


RECOVERY OF ITALY. 








ACTIVITY AND PROSPERITY IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 





THE FASCISTA REGIME. 





The Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the British Italian Bank- 
ing Corporation, Limited, was held on Tuesday, March 18th, at the 
oftices of the company, 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. R. Wheeler) having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting, 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen, before we proceed to the business 
of this meeting I wish to refer to the great loss we have suffered 
through the death of Sir Henry Babington Smith. He was a man of 
vast knowledge and experience in many directions, and his most 
kind and unassuming disposition made his valuable and weighty 
advice available to all his friends. He had been a director of this 
company since its foundation, and we greatly miss him as a friend 
and colleague. 

Mr. Michael Spencer Smith, a director of the Bank of England, 
having consented to succeed his colleague on our board, the directors 
have had much pleasure in electing him, and recommend him for 
final election by you. 


Str Guy GRANET’s RESIGNATION. 


Since the distribution of the report to the shareholders Sir Guy 
Granet has told me, to my great regret, that his election to the chair- 
manship of the London Midland and Scottish Railway will compel 
him to resign most of his directorships, and ameng them that of our 
company, and that he is unable therefore to present himself for 
re-election. I should like to take this opportunity of expressing on 
behalf of the shareholders, as well as of his fellow - directors, 
our deep appreciation of the many services that he has 
rendered to the company during his long connexion with it, and 
further to express the hope that, should it become possible in the 
future, we may welcome him once more to our board. 


REVIEW OF THE BALANCE-SHEET. 


If you agree, the report and balance-sheet shall be taken as read, 
as you have received them together with the notice of this meeting. 
The figures of the balance-sheet which is before you give evidence 
of a considerable development of our business during the past year. 
Particularly noteworthy is the increase of our acceptances, which 
stand at 
£1,966,608 17 5 
as against on December 3lst, 1922 ee oe 713.496 1 § 
an increase of oe ee ee ee ee £1,193,170 16 3 
The contingent liability for our endorsement on bills negotiated 
amounts to £809,460 10° 8 
the corresponding figure per December 31st, 1922, 


being .. “a < 7“ ae ae 329,804 0 O 
an increase of = ee ae ee ma £479,656 10) 8 


The guarantees, which, as you know, are mainly in respect of 
tonnage sold by H.M. Government to Italy, stand at 
£2,250,192 15 4 
2,565,502 3 10 
ee £315,309 8 ¢ 


as against per December 31st, 1922 «6 oe 


a decrease of ee on ee ee 


In this connexion, I wish to say that since last May the four Italian 
banks who are jointly and severally responsible to us for these 
guarantees, instead of paying the instalments to the Treasury as 
they became due, have deposited the money provisionally with the 
Bank of England pending the result of certain negotiations which 
have been going on for some time between the Italian shipowners, 
purchasers of the ships, and H.M. Government, in respect of the 
balance still due of the purchase price. Our guarantee to the Govern- 
ment for the instalments so deposited with the Bank of England, 
of course, still stands, but we hold the necessary indemnity from the 
Italian Banks. 

Liquipiry OF BANK’s RESOURCES. 
The liquidity of our resources is shown by the following items : 


Cash in hand, at call and short notice 


Balance with bankers in London we in aes 228,345 
0 ~ se abroad ae ee ee oe 170,825 
$619,319 

Bills receivable ee ee ee ee ee oe L966.858 
in the aggregate .. “e ee oe ee e- £1,586,177 
as compared with .. as ee ee ee e- £1,162,083 


on December 3lst, 1922. 


£220,149 | 


——a 

P a 

I wish to repeat my remarks of last year that no exe 

attach to any funds which are temporarily held in forei 
and that we have no open positions in exchanges. 

In accordance with the practice of most banks and on 

of our auditors, our engagements in forward foreign 

tracts are not shown in the balance-sheet. 


hange risk, 
ZX Currencies 
a) 


the Advieg 
L exc hange cor 
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THe CLEARING Accounts. 


The expansion of our business is shown by the 


turnover 
- * 0 
clearing accounts with our bankers :— f our 


1917 «see =: $4,012,662 10 2 £3,993,701 11 9 
1918 “é -- £5,366,068 9 8 £5,304,834 18 4 
1919 ve oe £19,826,992 6 6  £19,743'148 19! 
1920 oo «we £24,539,886 5 5  £24,960;444 19 
1921 «+ ee £26,821,127 711 — £26,968,462 15 | 
1922 as ++ £38,953,854 4 8 — £39,106,091 § | 
1923 ++ oe £57,784,604 5 5 — £57,705,444 12 3 


In the vear under review we have handled a consider 
amount of business representing exchange of merchandise betwee 
Italy and the British Empire than in the previous year which 
indicates that the facilities of many kinds which our organization . 
able to provide are better appreciated by the mercantile communities 
of both countries. . 

Along with the development of our own business has pri ceeded the 
expansion of the activity of our Italian auxiliary, the Banca Italy. 
Britannica. I shall cause its balance-sheet to be sent to you ag 
soon as published, and you will see from the figures the satisfactory 
growth of its business. A dividend of 4 per cent. is being declared 
for 1923 as heretofore. ; 


ra bly greater 


IMPROVED POSITION OF ITALY. 

There is one thing I am anxious to say, because it gives me great 
satisfaction; that is, how completely events have justified the 
confidence in the recovery of Italy, to which we have repeatedly 
given expression, even in the darkest hours of the last difficult ten 
years. Jt is only right that I should acknowledge on my own behalf, 
as well as on behalf of my colleagues, that that confidence was 
inspired by the first-hand knowledge and inforrmation which wa 
open to us through our managing director (Mr. Manzi Fé), and his 
unshakeable faith. (Hear, hear.) 

There is nothing which I said last year about Italian affairs that 
I would not like to repeat to-day. The improvement and increase 
stability throughout the country are matters on which we can hear‘j] 
congratulate our ally. I leave it to our managing director to give 
you a picture of her present political and economic position, and | 
feel certain that what he is going to say will be of interest to you. 


| 


Sprrir OF Co-oOPERATION AND CO-ORDINATION. 

I wish also to add a word of congratulation to the Italians for the 
spirit of co-operation and co-ordination which we have frequently 
found to exist in many of their trades. There are some striking 
examples of the success achieved by these methods, quite apart 
from the co-operative movement in banking and agriculture, in 
which Italy has long had the primacy under the leadership of her 
| venerable economist and statesman, Luzzatti; IL would only refer 
| to one outstanding example : the financial and commercia! organiz: . 
| tion which the wool spinners’ industry set up a couple of years ago, 
| and which is known as the Istituto Commerciale Laniero Italiano 
| This institution is entrusted with the purchase, the distribution and 
| financing of the raw materials required by its rmembers, and to a 
| great extent also with the home and foreign marketing of their 
| products. The advantages of such an organization are obvious. 
| An incomparably greater efficiency is achieved and great economy 
| of corts. 

L now call on our managing director to deliver his address, after 
which I shall proceed with the business of this meeting. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. George Manzi Fé.—Gentlemen,—I very heartily thank our 
chairman for his kind reference to me, and [| trust that the 
information which I propose placing before you may prove 
interesting as well as useful. 

Everybody whom I come across here in business or socially 
invariably refers in one way or another to the events which have 
taken place in Italy since October, 1922, and in most cases | find 
that ‘* Fascismo,’’ the movement which hes brought about so 
great a change in that country, is not quite understood here. As 
it may well not only mark a turning point in the history of Italy 
but exercise an influence far beyond her frontiers, 1 believe it t 
be worth my while to dwell briefly on its origin and its character, 
and to give you my reading of the political thought which underlies 
it. The movement was made possible by the general dissatisfaction 
developed in the after-War period and by the peculiar conditions 
| of Italian parliamentarism. Unlike the British, which is repre 
sented by three well distributed parties with clearly defined 
characteristics and well-established traditions, Italian parlia- 
mentarism is divided into numberless subsections and clientéles. 





) 


PERSONALITY OF THE ITALIAN PRIME MINISTER. 

I am anxious to make it clear at the outset that, in my remarks, 
I neither wish to take up any particular political attitude, which 
would be entirely out of my proVince, nor to make the apologia 
of one man, however much I admire him. My object is solely to 
enlighten the business community on this side as to actual facts, 
and if | am going to deal at some length with the personality ol 
the Italian Prime Minister, it is because ‘* Fascismo”’ cannot be 
without first understanding the man who is the 





| 
| 
| 
| understood 
soul of it. 

Mussolini, the creator of 


5 Fasc ismo,”” comes of ve ry modest 


origin, but he is a son of that strong and fierce Romagna which 
has produced throughout past centuries a host of famous men 
in every line of human thought. 


His surroundings since boyhood 
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—_—— 
his start in life as a manual worker, after a short career 4s 
] his § 


ts ry schoolmaster, predisposed him to Socialism. His 
oer A natural gifts, coupled with strong and somewhat 
remarks = sentiment and an unquenchable thirst for know- 


tic religiou ; ; ; , ; 
mystic relig to higher culture, which was favoured by 


ledges attracted Sed on political grounds. On his return to 
yrolonged bearee himself successfully to journalism. The honesty 
Italy - carne and the power of fascination which he cxercised 
of his convil snes made him, in his middle thirties, the most 
upon - oder ot Socialisin. However, he withdrew from the 


influent jal le 


ty soon after the outbreak of the Great War, because of its 
arty § 


tion to Italy’s part icipation in it by the side of France and 
of which he was one of the strongest advocates. 
1. went into the trenches as a private and was severely wounded ; 
agpheneg ynarently there, when fighting, that the evolution of his 
Oe hough’ matured, and he became aware of the fallacies 
pohioce bain a0 of the doctrines he had cherished. Ho realized 
pra as materialistic teachings of Socialism, as well as 
on aoa individualism, would fatally lead to disintegration of 
dag the destruction of all moral values and the 
military discipline, and with it the negation 


opposi n te 
Great Britain, 


exce 
everything sacred, 
abolition even of 
of patriotism. 
GROWTH OF THE FAscisTA ORGANIZATION. 


When, efter the Armistice, demo-socialistic tendencies increasingly 
yeated public life, carrying m their trail the complete subser- 
State to every demagogic speculation, the corruption 
of parliamentary ¢ ustoms by undignified compromises, the deliberate 
destruction of capital, and, on the other side, the vulgar extravagance 
and ostentation displayed by the new-rich became a provocation 
to the war-stricken, it dawned on him that nothing but a return 
to lofty ideals, to the highest conception of State authority, to 
stern civic discipline and self-sacrifice, to strenuous work and 
‘ could save the nation from complete moral and economic 
disruption. He set out, at first alone, by word of mouth and in 
his writings, to arouse public opinion, and gradually formed around 
him a nucleus of deliberate followers, all of whom had fought in 
the War. This rapidly grew into the “ Fascista 
organization. ee 

The rapidity of the process shows that this line of thought was 


perm 
vience of the 


thrift, 


nucleus 





already deeply rooted in the pul lic conscience 3 dissatisfaction 
and disgust were rampant all over the country, originated by the 
in its expect J v 
War, for which disappointments the weakness of the successive | 
Covernments was held responsible. ‘‘ Fascismo ” 
fcre, spontaneously into existence, not as a political party bu 
To it rallied men of every calling in 
workman to the bourgeois and the 
iristocrat, without distinction. A striking fact was the rallying | 
n ialistic organizations to ‘* Fascismo,’’ in spite ot 
its declared hostility to the methods of extreme Socialism, the 
failure of which was so lamentably evidenced in 1920 by the 


seizure of factories and the attempt to run them on bolshevistic 


rather as a kind of gospel. 
life, from the humblest 


masse ot sor 


pineiples. 
STRENGTH AND FORESIGHT OF THE LEADER. | 


It would be unreasonable to expect that a movement such as | 


this should not carry with itt a certain amount of less reputable | takings. 
elements with their passions and ulterior motives, which explains | lar comment, is the practical disappearance of strikes. 
| will illustrate this. 


why it is that the party has not been free and is not even yet free 
from violent internal dissension which must have wrecked its 
great aims had it 
the leader. 


not 
| 


Ir 


sprang, there- | who has done good work. 
but | deficit ( 1921-22) of 1,260 million lire and a personnel of round about 


been for-the strength and foresight of | 7,336,393. 
| October 30th, 1923) the loss was of 246,975 days ! 


which he stands is the sanctity of the bonds of family as the cradle 
of patriotism and national unity. The abolition of al] death and 
sucee ssion duties within the family circle, which his Finance 
Minister has introduced, is intended for the strengthening of these 
bonds as well as for the encouragement of thrift. 

_In international relations he represents the dignity and honour ot 
his country and supports ual respect between great and small 
Powers. Although his action on a recent occasion was open to 
criticism as unnecessarily violent, his policy appears sincerely 
directed to the attainment of real peace, which is so much wanted. 

He is guided by the idea that Italy should expect nothing from 
outside, and that she should ask for nothing but respect until she 
has made her greatest effort to put her house in order. 

ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 

As his programme was developed in his speeches and those of his 
eminent technical collaborators, and especially was finding expres- 
sion in the actions and legislation of his Government, the consensus 
of opinion became gradually general. The achievements of this 
remarkable ruler’s administration in less than 15 months of plenary 
powers are astonishing, more especially in matters which count 
from the economie and financial point of view. 

In this respect some share of the credit pertains to the Govern- 
ments which have gone before. The technique of Italian finance 
has always been on sound principles since the foundation of the king- 
dom ; this tradition has seldom, if ever, been departed from, and to 
it is due the fact, never sufficiently made prominent, that Italy has 
refrained from resorting to the illusion of a double post-War Budget, 
as has been done elsewhere. She neither established a ‘‘ recoverable 
Budget of expenditure *’ in respect of War damages, nor did she 
take credit for reparations except in so far as were actually received 
in cash or kind. ‘The material damages actually and directly caused 
by the War, which are estimated at 30,000 million lire, were allotted 
and settled with the utmost severity and were invariably charged 
to the ordinary Budget. In spite of this a balanced Budget is now 
definitely in view, thanks to the drastic reduction of expenditure 
introduced by the Fascista Government, together with adequate 
taxation. Asa matter of fact, but fer the extraordinary expenditure 
charged to the ordinary Budget, the deficit would already have been 
turned into a surplus. The public services (railways, telegraphs, 


| telephones, and post), which had gone amazingly on the wrong side, 
| it is the intention of the Government to denationalize and hand over 
many moral disappointments which public opinion had suffered | to private enterprise. But this cannot be done until they are eco- 
. ations from the magnificent effort and sacrifice of the | nomically reorganized and more especially as regards the railweys. 


I'hese have been, meanwhile, entrusted to a Royal Commissioner, 
He took the administration over with a 


225,000 men. The official estimate places the deficit for the current 
year (1923-24) at about 250 million lire, a saving of round about 
1,000 million lire over two years, while the personnel has already 
been reduced by 47,836 men. 

PRACTICAL DISAPPEARANCE OF STRIKES. 

One feature worth mentioning, as showing what discipline can do, 
is the reduction of 75 per cent. of the indemnities in respect of pilfer- 
age, which had attained at one time something like 160 million lire 
in one year. ‘The passage te private enterprise will probably proceed 
on the lines of sub-division of the net of railways into sectional under- 
Another feature of the Faseista régime, deserving particu- 
Two figures 
The number of working days lost during the 
period fromm November Ist, 1921, to October 30th, 1922, was 
For the same subsequent period (November Ist, 1922, to 
The advent of 


In order to achieve its final object of sweeping away the then | Fascismo to power took plece in October, 1922. 


existing state of things and the corrupted section of the body | 


In the international field the outstanding facts are the enhance- 


national with as little violence as possible, this organization had | ment of Italy's prestige in tlie Council of Nations, and the equitable 


to be armed, notwithstanding that it had little to fear from the 
Army and Navy, which although purposely left 
sympathetic. 
Kome, which brought down the Government of the time without 

bloodshed, the King having refused to sanction the proclamation | 
of martial law. Mussolini’s first act was to place himself and his | 
irganization at the orders of the King, who called upon him to 

form his Government. His act 
moribund Parliament a grant of full 
acquired thus a constitutional aspect. 


second 
powers. 


} 


His political conception appears to be highly idealistic and at | it cannot be 


! 


the same time truly realistic. The authority and dignity of the 


| expressed that it should last until it has completed its task. 


| temporary 


settlernent of one of the most burning and dangerous controversies, 
wlone, were | the question of Fiume, and the con lusion of commercial treaties 
This rendered possible the memorable march on | with Yugoslavia, Russia, and Czecho-Slovakia, 


THe Future oF FAscIsmMo. 
that is to say, with its 
undoubtedly responded 


The Fascista r‘gime as it stands now 
present dictatorial characteristics—has 


was to obtain from a | and may still respond to the necessity of a particular situation. 
The procedure | It has successfully dealt with it so far, and the hope may be 


Yet 
expected, in its present form, to be more than a 


substitute for something which no longer worked. 


State, the prestige of the nation, its spiritual and economic welfare, | But it must necessarily develop into a more stable and final order 


he places above party strife. Not forgetful of his past, he considers 


the advancement and well-being of the working classes, coupled, | 


of things without constriction and better adapted to the renewed 
political conscience of the people. Whatever may be the future 


however, with the formation and protection of capital, as the | of Fascismo, as such, it will have had the undisputed merit of 
essential foundation for a modern State, and that it is a function | having introduced into public life a high standard of moral elements 
ot the State to enforce peaceful and equitable co-ordination of which have certainly come to stay, as, for instance, a final abandon - 


their reciprocal rights and duties, opposing a firm hand to any 


ment of all those internationalistic theories which have no historic 


attempt of violence on either side, and, finally, that it is not the | reality, a more vigorous vision of economic and social problems 


business of the State to carry on industrial undertakings of any kind. 
DomeESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL IDEALS. 

A definition of his régime is difficult to express in a few words 
without appearing contradictory ; it is in reality a combination 
ot principles. I would call it strongly nationalistic, in no aggressive 
sense, however: thorigh undoubtedly autecratic in method, it is 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


and ef the modern functions cf the State, a more vivid sense of 
patriotism, cf national dignity and efficiency. ; 
There seems to be no ground for doubting that the pending 
general elections will return a Parliament inspired by the new 
spirit. For the first time the list of candidates does not include 
many of the professional politicians of old times. The Govern- 
ment’s list contains, next to men who acquired distinction on 


lecidedly democratic in its ultimate objects and yet individualistic | active service during the War, the best names of the business and 


and capitalistic, not for the sake of capital as such, but for its 


finetions, as the indispensable auxiliary of labour, the initiatives | 


with every assistance. 

From an educational point of view, he strongly deprecates the 
relaxation of religious teaching and practice, and accordingly 
troduces reforms in this direction, Another moral principle for 


| 
| 








industrial community, as well as of science, men who never before 


would have mixed in active politics. There is, therefore, every 


f which, in the shape of co-operative syndicates, he encourages | chanco that the higher plane principles, which have saved Italy, 


will be adhered to, and the complete restoration of her 
economic structure and the position in civilization which history 
More than ever does the future belong 


assure 


and her past assign to her. 


to those peoples who do not shirk the responsibility cf prolific 
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reproduction, which enables them to carry all over the world with 
their honest work the influence of their race. ‘The dynamic force 
of such peoples cannot be opposed very long by the barriers of 
short-sighted exclusivism. The Americas know what Italian 
emigration has done for them. 


SIGNIFICATION OF ITALIAN STATISTICS. 


I would now refer you to the annexed statistical figures. 

They all point to great activity and prosperity in all directions. 
Agricultural as well as industrial production has expanded to a 
considerable extent, as has also the investment in State and other 
securities, as well as savings and deposits, which stands to prov 
the formation of fresh wealth. 

The monetary and credit conditions appear sound and are 
steadily improving, which allows a gradual consolidation of the 
State’s floating debt at increasingly favourable conditions. 

The lira has had a steady market, and has practically stabilized 
at round about 100 lire to the £ sterling. We are not aware that 
this is the result of any manipulation. We have, on the contrary, 
every reason for the belief that the Italian authorities have long 
since realized that all artificial interference with the exchange 
defeats its own purpose. 

The stabilization is due to the steadying effects of Italian 
polities, and chiefly to the sound financial and monetary policy 
which has been adopted: gradual consolidation of indebtedness, 
adequate taxation with thoughtful rearrangements, absolute 
cessation of fiduciary inflation, and gradual automatic reduction 
of it, barring all deliberate attempt towards deflation. 


Tue Lrma anv INTER-ALLIED INDEBTEDNESS. 


I would be very much surprised if the level-headed men in 
charge of the destinies of Italy were at present exercising their 
minds at all about the restoration of the old conventional gold 
standard of the lira, or even about the milder proposition of trying 
to fix a new relation for it to gold. 1 form my opinion from what 
I can see of their acts, and I conclusively believe that they are 
not striving after dreams, but think and act in terms of realities. 

Of course, it must be remembered that this question has a very 
different application in countries which have never had a free 
market for gold from that which it has in this country. Why 
should the Italian authorities be tempted to prejudge the future 
and concern themselves with a question which is purely theoretical 
in their case, and risk disturbing the relative adjustment of values 
laboriously achieved so far, which is still, however, so much 
dependent on another question of much greater concern—namely, 
the final settlement of inter-Allied War debts ? This, and not any 
relation of the lira to gold, is the crux of the matter, and there 
is no getting away from the fact that the said settlement will 
mean the frustration or the reward of magnificent sacrifice, thrift, 
and sound judgment, according to the measure of good will and 
wisdom which the creditor nations will, at the proper time, place 
in the scale. Let us hope that the efforts of the Inter-Allied 
Expert Commission, now at work for the purpose of determining 
the financial and economic position of Germany, may at last give 
the clue to the solution of the question of reparations to which is 
necessarily linked the settlement of inter-Allied indebtedness. 


“THE ONE THING THAT Marrers.” 

The credit and currency policy pursued by Italy of late has 
achieved the one thing that matters most from the point of view 
of business: a relative stability of the exchange, no matter what 
its present level may be. 

The lira will no doubt improve as time goes on, but there should 
be no impatience for it. It is now at length generally admitted 
that a too rapid appreciation would be far more damaging to the 
economy of the country than its depreciation ever was. Any 
attempt to accelerate unduly the process of appreciation would 
be fatal, and I sincerely hope that the present policy will be persisted 
in. It is, to my mind, the only one which will make the restoration 
of the value of the currency keep pace with the country’s general 
economy and avoid undesirable fluctuations in the gradual re-settle- 
ment of values which must ensue. 

It is unfortunate indeed that the example of Italy has not been 
followed everywhere on the Continent, or the complexion of the 
European situation would now be quite a different one, and we could 
begin to look for an all-round resumption of normal conditions. 
Instead of that, nearly six years from the Armistice, we find our- 
selves still confronted with political and economic chaos, perhaps 
graver than it has ever been before. 

Reat Causes or Economic TROvUBLEs. 

It is most disheartening to find how many mischief-makers are 
at work everywhere. These people, more or less unconsciously 
do the greatest harm by poisoning the mind of the ill-informed 
public with nefarious theories which tend to put the blame for 
untoward economic phenomena at the door of deliberate machin- 
ations from one or other quarter instead of helping to enlighten 
public opinion as to the real causes of tho trouble and therewith 
paving the way for the adoption of the only remedies, however 
unpalatable they may appear. 

1 am afraid that we shall not see the end of our troubles until 
every nation faces realities and resolves to fall back on its own 
efforts and resources, as Italy and Great Britain have done, and 
ceases to expect the redemption of its difficulties at the expense of 
others. That is the only way to create the atmosphere of honest 
purpose, of genuine mutual good will and consideration, which is 
necessary in order that the League of Nations may be able to 
exercise, in the fullest measure, the immense function for which it 
was devised and which, in too many quarters, is yet under-rated. 

The League of Nations cannot be the too! of the egoism of any 
one nation, or it is doomed to failure. It is the duty of all thinking 





men to make every effort in their power in order that humanity 
should be spared such a calamity. (Cheers.) 


=e 
. — —_— 

The Chairman.—I shall now be pleased to ans\ 
you may wish to ask concerning the balance-she 
call upon our auditors to read their report, 
request you to pass the resolutions. 

No questions being asked, Mr. Tull, representing Messrs, P,: 
Waterhouse, and Co., the auditors, read the report of his % "ee, 
The Chairman then moved :—‘ That the report and bale 
sheet for the year ended December 3lst, 1923, be received 
adopted. and that, in accordance with the recommen 
the directors, a dividend of 4 per cent. per annum, i.e., 1( 
of £20, free of income-tax, be declared, and that the 
available profit of £31,386 9s. 9d., be carried forward t 
He added that if this resolution were carried the 
be payable on April Ist. 

The Right Hon. Walter Runciman seconded the resolution w 
was carried unanimously. F 

Mr. Leslie Couper, C.M.G., proposed that Mr. M. §. 
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Smith be elected, and that Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease, Mr, R H 

Tennant, and Mr. L. G. Buxton be re-elected directors of the 

company. , 
Mr. 


Lambert W. Middleton seconded the motion which y 
unanimously adopted. 7 

On the proposition of Mr. Cambie, seconded by Mr. Carroll, Messrs, 
Price, Wahslieass, and Co. were reappointed auditors. 


TRIBUTE TO Srarr. 


The Chairman said that before the meeting concluded he would 
like to take advantage of the opportunity of expressing, on behalf 
of the directors, and more especially on behalf of the proprietors of 
the company, their thanks for the loyal, useful, and devoted work 
which the staff, from the managing director, the managers, and the 
secretary downwards, had done during the past year. He was sus 
that such a vote would be very greatly appreciated, and he could 
say personally it was no more than their due. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was passed with acclamation. 

Mr. Manzi Fé returned thanks on behalf of himself, the managers 
and the whole staff, remarking that in the latter they had a team 
of men who were loyally devoted to the interests of the bank. I 
was a great comfort to him, in his responsibilities, to know that hg 
could rely on such collaborators, and he wished to take the oppor. 
tunity of expressing to them his personal thanks. (Cheers ) 


Votre or THANKS TO CHAIRMAN AND Directors. 


Mr. Leslie Couper proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the chair. 
man and his colleagues on the board, and said he would like especi- 
ally to express the thanks of the proprietors to Mr. Manzi F¢ for his 
excellent and illuminating address. (Hear, hear.) During the 
past year the chairman had been called upon to undertake more 
responsible duties in connexion with Lloyds Bank, and he (the 
speaker) thought the proprietors might congratulate themselves 
on having such a board presided over by such a chairman. (Cheers.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the compliment, said that, as 
far as the board was concerned, he heartily endorsed what Mr. 
Couper had said. It was, indeed, a unique board ; he doubted 
whether there was another company in the whole City of London 
which had directors representing such great interests. (Hear, 
hear.) It was, perhaps, as well that,that should be so, because they 
were a new concern without any ready-made business to their 
hands. ‘They had had to go out to seek the business which they 
had already obtained, and it was due to the board, the managing 
director, the managers, and, incidentally, in their smaller capacities 
to the members of the staff, that they had built up the business 
from the comparatively small figures which he had given in his 
speech to the ones which they were able to show for the past year 
(Cheers. ) 

The proceedings then terminated. 





ANNEXE TO MANAGING DIRECTOR'S ADDRESS. 
STATISTICAL FIGURES. 
BUDGET. Million 
Lire 
1921/22 final deficit .. ee oe ee ee ee 6,231 
1922/23, am ss os i “s “a 3,000 
1923/24 officially estimated deficit .. ee oe oe 2,000 
1924/25 2” * - oe es ee 7? 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

In million Lire. 
Revenue. Expenditure. 

1923 /24, first six months (July-Dec.) ; P 

actual figures ie iat io 12,476 4. 11,537 

Estimate for whole year oe oe 21,573 ee 23,300 

RAILWAYS. 
Lire. 
1921/22 final deficit .. = aid sa ..  1,257,946,000 
1922/23 ,. o» “ ee oe ee ee 906,401,000 
1923/24 oflicially estimated deficit .. oe a 374,000,000 
PERSONNEL OF RAILWAYS. 

Men. 
Ist January, 1923 .. the a ar a a 222,836 
3lst December, 1923 oe oe oo eae sia 175,000 


Reduction .. 44,500 
ina 
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PUBLIC DEBT. 

Variation 
since. 
31/12/22. 
Million Lire. 


31/12/23. 
Million Lire. 


fe 


Consolidate d Debt : 
Pre-War: —* 
Internal War I ues + ay i 
3, 5 year Treasury Bonds at 
7 year Po a 


12,510 oe — 848 
36,024 ee ++ 
. 4,497 ) 

oe 4,000 > «e 
3,266 J 





® smonths Tr isury B Or linary) 24,134 ée - 1,120 
Ronds for Wat indemniti i orate 171 oe - 171 
r lebts to Allies at r 1ange 
- with accrued interest ) _ 22,395 7 -- 1,034 
(a ued 
interest 
Stat Ban! ( 1) Pr ti) 516 = 194 
P Office Sa D 3 oe 8,668 me 3445 
(per 30th 
October) 
ee ee 
rm ” —_ Notes a ‘e “i 2,428 ee - 168 
Notes of the three Issuing Banks for 
to 7,754 oe - 326 


account of t 
COMPARATIVE QUOTATION OF PRINCIPAL 
GOVERNMENT STOCK. 


31/12 31/12 31/12 
21. 22. 23. Present 
quotation. 
Old 31 Rentes (international) ~- 71.90 76.65 76.99 81.50 
New internal 5 per cent. Consols ... 77.84 86.84 90.50 95.00 | 
+5 vear Treasury Bonds 5 per cent. 99.75 99.85 99.90 100.00 
7 year Treas Bond | cen 100.25 98.75 100.10 100.75 
9 year Treasury Bonds 5 per cent. .. -—- 99.00 29.55 100.50 
(With prize drawings. ) 


CONDITION OF THE THREE ISSUING BANKS. 


December 31, 1923. | 


Circulation :— 


For account of the State as above sa 7,754 — 326 
For their own account against metallic reserve 


and commercial ce os a 9,492 
Deposits on call ; ie BS . 1900 + 69 


Deposits on current account a wt — 41 
\ccount current of the Tr iry ; os 2.001 oman 
Reserve: Gold Bullion and Silver Bullion .. 1,845 — 196 
*Bills discounted. . ie ‘ _ 4,688 — 1,490 
*Special advances to ( rZ Valori 

~ Industriali 3,306 + 3,306 





3,389 

y 476 -—-- 

quoted together; for the 

the Special advances ’’ made for the purpose of relief 
separately. 


Advances 
Government Securities oe 

* These two items were previously 
first tume 


h I 
of the after-War crisis are quoted 


THE INCREASE OF SAVINGS AND DEPOSITS. 


(In Millions of Lire. ) 
31 /12 /22. 31 /12 /23. Variat’n. 
State Banks OF: Dep ti e 
Prestit ks Py i a 549 6g + 85 
S nes Banks 9.070 . 10.576 . 968 
lor li Pieta 524 s« Son ee L56 
PO iil = 8.354 -_— S28 as 346 
s ¢ B 2,426 cc 2,454 6 + 28 
} Pr 0 J t 
S ] 11,962 12,384 .. 1-422 


CAPITAL IN JOINT STOCK 
COMPANIES. 

Fresh cay | invested in joint stock companies during 1923 has 

2,128,600,173. 


int stock companies on Dee 


INVESTMENT OF 


*mber 31st, 1922, was 





the principal items being, in quantity and value: 





IMPORTS :— Lire. 
Millions. 
Coal .. se es ee ee Tons 4,784,460 970.3 
Pig iron fe - oe ». Quintals 408,886 ° 24.8 
Iron and steel in sheets .. ae " 150,063 .. 5.7 
| Wocllens and wool vw : ‘:078 .. 67.0 
| Coconut oil and pal eo Kilos 21,730 se 7.3 
Textiles and manuf l 
and horsehair .. hin os 9” 7,723 87.5 
Cotton spun fabri - be ae esis .. 19.3 
Cotton woven fabrics ns ee Pa >") 66.4 
Machinery and } ; ine 4 os 54.851 57.2 
Fish .. a - > Pa gs 55,458 .. 17.0 

EXPORTS :— 

Silk stuffs and mantufactu — Ix 598,955 oe 179.5 
Artificial silk ad , ne i 288,534 .. 19.7 
Hats of all kinds .. os a No. 2,702,341 l 
Woollen fabrics a a ein Quintals 2,913 .. 20.6 
Cotton fabrics i“ ee ive ‘s 4,442 .. +5 
Rubber tires a o* ; - SEDIS 2« 59.6 
Motor-cars ee ee N I d8.8 
Cheeses bt es és ane Q tats 35,219 37.8 
Acid fru ‘ oe és P a 198,774 16.2 
Dried fruits .. ae es ais = 25,703 26 16.5 
Tomato pre i aa oe ‘ 36,383 15.6 
Raw hemp .. 5 ia - we a 74,500 .. 27 I 
Leather gloves (1, )p ‘ 4 o2 a 
Undressed skins ( il ) 196 
Rough marble 4 oa a5 } * 290,666 19.7 
Sulphur oe ee “é — a DUT ,629 16.3 
ges .. a? ats iia . Doz. 4,153, 

The export of foodst and fresh v tables t t U 
Kingdom should develop very much the new direct 1 ‘ 
ferryboat service (Zeebrus Harwich), via Switzerlar 
will be inaugurated in the sprit B his n g ls will ! 
taken without transhipment from the South of Ita to 

| Garden in four days. 
PORTS TRAFFIC. 
1923 


covers the ¢ 


7 ntir a paid ip capital of Lire 21,519,982,023. On | 
D sist, 1923, their number was 7,812, representing a paid-up 
( L of Lire 23,648,582,196. 

FOREIGN TRADE POSITION. 
Comparative figures, in millions of Lire, for the period January- 
N ber in both years, including precious metals :— 
1922 1923 
I ‘ on ‘ 15,764 7,235 11,471 
i 3 ° as 9,302 11,058 é 1,756 
\ Balat 6,462 .. 6,177 .. — 286 
tl of t 1d » balence by 285,000,000 Lire 
| with the previous year. An interesting comparison 
lowing in million IJ - 
1913. 1923. 
Imports Po ad = 3.666 .. R7300 (ee 13,569 
Exports Si va > 200t << VOee .. 8,467 
\ Ral " — 1075 6,107 . 5,122 
A ting for tl ley ation of the Lire the increase of the 
b nee represents in terms of the pre-War value of the 
| > 1.280 mil 
i trad th t { 1 Kingdom included in the above 
Tr ts into Italy. Exports from Italy. 


~ 


1,620,043,419 Lire $16,005,850 


Italian flag—- 


Unloadir y ee ee ne 5 912 -- ( 8. t 

Loading gn oe ne a 668.072 894.433 
Foreign flags— 

Unloading on ate = .. 7,937,422 § 994 915 

Loading “a ve a i 687.441 675.611 


Total traffic ~~ =— e .. 14,505,608 . 15,803,263 


of which 6,490,712 tons fall to the por 
of 946,792 tons over 1922. 


Trieste for 11 months 1923 show an incr sec of 899,602 t 4 
against the same period of 1922. The traffic of Trieste ha 
reached about 65 per cent. of its highest pre-War figure. 

WINE PRODUCTION. 
1922 oi Pur is .. ot million hecte 
1923 e , : iw, ee 
WHEAT PRODUCTION. 
Average 1911-22 aa = $7,445 ) 
o: 1922 ‘ 44,00 ) 
on 1925 iis os ie . 61,000,000 

The latter figure is the I} } t for the last 15 — The average 

wheat consumption amounts to nq t ] 6 milli L 





quintals for seed. 

SILK COCOONS PRODUCTION. 
gained its pre-War figure of about 531 kilos. 
BEET SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


a it 2,850,000 quint iich approx! 


Has ré 


’ 


Fstimated 
| 


lmnpttion. 
NUMBERS OF 
(Wi 


THE INDEX THE COST OF 
PRICES 


In the month of 


tions : 
\ As ‘ 
D 192 Ja » for 19 
| t Per Per ce 
Fo yds is { ; 1 $58.80 
Manufac lg 3 0.38 .. i 136.58 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Highest F Le Figu 
Feb., 1922 .. ne oa 819 Oct., 1922 .. 21 l 
1923 91,974 » 2023 «. 199,604 
STRIKES. 
Work lays lost 
Period Il /11 /21 ) /10 /22 7 } 
1 /11 /22 l 24 ) 
| 1 of tl i ) 
end of October, 1922. 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER. 
1920 /21 fon ‘0 : oid ia i 1 n K.W. hours 


1921 /22 es ee . . = ‘ 
1922 /23 oe ° 


| l An ° 
| lL) 69 

Dollar Average 21.434 21.82 $ 
sist De Lo ¢ 2 

Ste i \ igo ee ah ° 
dist De ee . yt .4 10.29 . 
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LIABILITIES, ‘ ASSETS. —=—= 
To SHARE CapiTat- Ry Cas IN HAND .. re 7 is . a a. S ik 
Authorized and Issued 50000 Shares of >» CASH AT CALL AND Suort Notices .. ee 215,000 0 0 
£20 each fully paid ‘ es 1,000,000 0 O| ,, BALANCES Wit BANKERS IN LONDON se 228/345 5 7 
>» RESERVE ACCOUNT os 233,418 0 O| ,, BALANCES WiTH BANCA ITALO-BRITANNICA. . 121,625 t i 
» CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND. OTHER Accot NTS, », DALANCES WITH OTHER BANKERS ABROAD,, 49,199 15 9 
including Provision for Contingencies .. 1,466,812 2 0 Pian il 
»» ACCEPTANCES, GUARANTEES AND ENDORSEMENTS, ,, BULLS RECEIVABLE : re 7 os —~ 619,319 19 4 
Acceptances “a ee os .. 1,906,608 17 5 ,, INVESTMENTS AT ( ‘Ost. . 966,858 3 
Guarantees .. ee oe ee ee 2,250,192 15 4 Banca Italo-Britannica— 
Endorsements os oo o ee 309,460 19 8 3,930 Shares of Lit. 5,000 each, fully 
a : 4,968,262 3 5 paid. GG DAR gpg 
e PROFIT AND Loss AccovntT— Societa I:nmobiliare Italo- Britannica - one 
Balance at December 31st, 1922 «eo 68,739 19 3 3,850 Shares of Lit. 1,000 each, fully =96,585 19 9 
Less Directors’ Additional paid. ea ‘ 
Remuneration for » ADVANCES TO “CUSTOMERS AND Omen’ 
the year 1922 .. £2,050 16 4 ACCOUNTS 763,781 12 3 
Dividend for the », ADVANCES TO Baye A ITALO- Barranyic A 127/930 16 l 
year 1922 os £40,000 0 0 : - gone 
== 42,050 16 4 » LIAaPiLitres oF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, GuaRanterzs °"~ ° $ 
- - AND ENDORSEMENTS AS PER CONTRA— ae 
: 26,689 211 Banca Italo-Britannica . man 100,000 0 0 
Add Net Profit for the year 1923 as per Other Italian and Foreign Banks .. 3,209,790 8 3 
account below “e. ce ee 7,049 16 8 Other Customers ., os ie e. 1,656,471 15 2 
ons —— 73,798 19 7 ekeoetationiaes 
», PREMISES AccouNT ., oe oe ee 
»» OFFICE FURNITURKE .. oe ee o- 
£7,740,231 5 0 7 








Dr. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1923. 



















£ s. d. A 7 " == . ‘ £ 8. d 

To PROVISION FOR INCOME TAX, SCHEDULE D AND CoRPORATION By Prov? roR Tak YEAR, after deducting Rebate on Mills and 
Prorits Tax as A .. 91,987 7 0 Commission, Administrative and General Expenses, Ofic: 

» BALANCE CARRIED TO BALANCE SHEET .. jas pis (3 47049 16 8 Furaiture and othe: charges oo es ~ oo -» 79,087 3 3 








J. BEAUMONT PEASE, Chairman, erence ne L. W. MIDPLETON, ) __ - a 
£79,037 3 8 a + Directors, £79,037 3 
G. Manzi Fr, Manayzing Director. WALTER RUNCIMAN, | 
























To the Shareholders of THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
We report that we have examined the above Halance Sheet dated 31st December, 1923, with the Books of the Company, and have obtained all the 
information and explanations we have_required. In our opinion, the Balance Shect is properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view 







of the state 
of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Conipany mee 
3 FrReverick’s Place, OLD JEWRY, Lonpos, E.C, 2 
7th March, 1924, PRICE, WATERHOU SE & Co 


Chartered Accountants, 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: Yokohama. London Office : 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Capital Subscribed ee oe +. Yen 109,090,000 . 20y 4 ; 
Capital Paid Up .. .. «see ~—S Yen 100,000,000 on Orders of 20/- upwards in United Kingdom 
Reserve Fund ae oe ee oe Yen 73,000,000 


i | ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
The Eighty-seventh Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholde rs was held at 


the Head Oifice, Yokohama, on the 10th September, 3, when the Directors| Lines. Alanufacturers, BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities end Assets of the Bank and 
the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-Year ended 30th June, 1923, which was 
duly approved. 



























BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES. i 
Capital EP Pe re Pe etn eR PE rome re re 100,000,000.00 | 66 i 59 
Reserve Fund . SCASnechcddnaeedbes4ee cS enanance 69,000,000 .00 Facts are stubborn things. 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 2,038,532.00 
Notes in Circulation 3,438,093.05 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &e 


hills Payable, Bills Re- discounted, Acceptances, ‘and other ean = 79; stp YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR 


due by the Bank a 424,264,975.97 


Dividends Unclaimed... eee ee fe 35,999.85 b N E N | 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from las st Account.... 5,015, 825.¢ DEP D S. 


5,015,825.30 
































Net Prot for the past Half-year......cccccccccccccsccceces - 10,092,411.36 
Yen 1,093,251,488.64 Protect them by effecting 
ASSETS : . . 
Cash Account— cad y. a life assurance with the 
nh Han eee eereresercccccccesescceeeeee 26,991 .060.39 
At Bankers ...... ecccccceccnccsccesececs 51,335,028.66 
~- 78.326.089.05 
st s b ties d Debe We wacuce nae snes 216.498 
Jnvestment in Public Seeuitien and Debentures. .-..---.0- +++ 4215%!| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 
Bills receivab ie and other Sums due to the Bank........... ‘ 560,526,126 35 
SO ND NI hs ns sikhsedednersancsenes - 8.802, 408.87 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Bank's Premises, Properties, F urniture pbs ccévevvccstecccsecsce 12,452,672.76 












1,092 ,251.488.64 
y’ 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 












Te Meserve PURE 6 csecccccccscscvvsecccosesstecesesssseces . 4,000,000.00 | esepaciieamiceniemcaammmi | 
To Dividend 

Yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares ....... initia aint e 6,000,660.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account ............-0005- ° 5,108,236 .66 | » MAT TH 
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Yen 15,108,236.66 = 
ry :320|  “ THE WRONG SIDE OF THE BRIDGES.” — 
By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1922 ...........+++ 5,015,825.3: z 
By Net Profit for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1923 . 10,092,411.36 = 

(After making provision ‘for Bad and Doubtful De bts, “Rebate : The Diocese of Southwark, one of the poorest, if not the 
on Bills, &c.) ----— poorest, in the Kingdom, is “on the wrong side of the bridges z 
Yen 15,108,236.66 | —the side where drab and mean streets abound, and where, = 
| without our aid, many Vicars could not possibly carry on their = 

| work. 

= Please HELP us to strengthen their hands. We need at least = 
LIBERTY £30,000 a year for Curnies’, Deaconesses’', Lay Workers’ Grant = 





= and for Repairs and Building of Churches, Vicarages, and = 


CRETONNES _ : . 


- Address THE REV. EDMUND SINKER, M.A., Secretary, = 
FOR 


Southwark Diocesan an 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS. South London Church Fund, 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. - §.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Libesty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1. ! aii Musik 
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A practical 
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Greek Nation. 


NWN IN OWN Ny 
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THE 


ON April 19, a hundred years ago, Lord Byron died at Missolonghi in the service of the 
It has been suggested that no fitter testimony to his memory could be found 
than a special effort of practical assistance to the refugees in Greece, who are in urgent need 
of succour. Of the million who were driven from their homes eighteen months ago there are 
not less than 500,000 who are still homeless, without adequate food and clothing, and an 
easy prey to hunger, exposure and disease. The Refugee Settlement Commission of the 
League of Nations is at work on its schemes for their permanent settlement, but until financial 
aid for those schemes matures the refugees must largely be supported by private charity. 

For £100 five hundred refugees can be fed for one month, and it is hoped that if sufficient 
funds are subscribed to this appeal, a special memorial feeding centre could be opened in 


NTENARY 


suggestion 


AP AGW. BPUPWPWP UVP VN PUP WPVWVOUWPVWPUPUPUPUPV PND NV PAD 


Greece. 
Donations, which should be marked “ Byron Memorial,” should be sent to Sir MAURICE 
|  BonHAM CARTER, K.C.B., Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 87 General 
j Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. ) 
) CREWE, EDMUND GossE, ‘THOMAS ; 
) Harpy, E. V. Lucas, JoHN MASEFIELD, N 
) GILBERT Murray, OweN  SEAMAN, ¢ 
J. C. Squire, J. St. Loe Stracuey N 


ih DONDINDS PVN DN PVN DVN PV PV PVTPVOV TV AVE 
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| Avery high-grade Tawny Port. 


(DN Orca OR 


i 5 ; doz. bottles, 
Exceptional value at o4/- per doz. bo 


. carriage paid. 
) Send 9/- for two trial bottles, post free. 


| MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 




















ROBERT LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 


ORCILLA &  BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 


—————_— ee 
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Removals & Warehousing 


Details and Estimates free 


STORY’S | 


- United Kingdom _ 
Provident Institution. 


This Institution has for the years 1921-1923 allotted 
Reversionary Bonuses at the rate of from 35/- to 38/- 
per cent. per annum on Sums Assured and existing 


| 
| 


Bonuses, the higher rates being allotted to Total 
Abstainers. Further compound Bonuses at 16/- per cent. 
per annum, making the total annual rate from 51/- to 


54/-, have been allotted to policies five or more years 
in force. 

The Institution assumes in its Valuation that its Funds 
will earn only 24 per cent. in the future. It thus assures 
larger ,surpluses for the future, and has exceptionally 
strong reserves. 

Total Funds: £13,276,501. 
HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


rand, | 


Chairman: The Rt. 
Offices: 196 





are ASEAN 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
UNDER ITS 
DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 


FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) 


FUNDS EXCEEL £17,500,000. 


Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
17 Pali Mali, S.W. 1. 


AD ORFICH 6 St. 
3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 


HE 


LONDON 








49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
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The International Service of the Society 


of Friends. 


Children in 
Germany To-day 


English doctors report that in Silesia the children 
are suffering from extreme malnutrition, so that 
there are many cases of a form of blindness only 


found in famine conditions. 


Cod Liver Oil will cure it. 


In all towns rickets and tuberculosis steadily 
increase. 


All statistics show that the children have 
suffered in growth and are below normal weight 
and height. 

In one large district of Berlin typical of the 
working classes 86.5% of the children between 
5 and 6 are below normal weight. 

In 67 towns in the Province of Silesia there are 
230,377 school-children. 16,121 go to school 
without breakfast, and of these 16,121 children 


6.900 have nothing with them to eat 
at Ll o’clock. 
9,212 have no warm mid-day meal. 


4,031 stayed away from school for lack 
of food. 


11,500 stayed away from school for lack 
of clothing. 


4,600 fainted in 


November. 


scheol during 


Please heip us to send milk and 
cod liver oil. 


Send your Gift to the:— 


FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


(Carl Heath, Secretary), Room 9, Devon- 
shire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 
which is co-operating in The British Appeal 
for Relief in Germany. 


Gifts of clean clothing should be sent to the 
Friends’ Warehouse, MeLean’s Buildings, 
New Sireet Square, London, E.C, 4. 
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MOORCROPY 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


POTTERY 


The following is an 


from THE 


extract 
CONNOISSEUR :— 


“ The 
Moorcroft 


exhibition of a 
Pottery at the 


fine group of Pieces of 
> “ Cant 1 

é Royal Society, Albemarle 
Street, included some of the most beautify] effects 


which have been produced in modern ceramic art,” 





EACH PIECE SIGNED— 
W. MOORCROFT, Ltd, 
Potters, BURSLEM, England, 


Moorcroft Pottery is obtainable from the Principal 


Dealers throughout the world. 


——— + 


Types of men 
who use the 


Achille Serre 
Valet Servsce 


No. 4. The Merchant. 





Indicative of success and stability is 
the quiet but immaculate dress of the 
merchant, whose clothes are regus 
larly cleaned and pressed by 





Achille Serre i: 


Head Office : London, E.9. 
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The Testimony 


of a 


Great Experience 


is enshrined in the history of the London Missionary 
5 efls 
Society. 

In the year 1795 the Society was founded in B :ker’s 
Chop House, Change Alley, in the City of London, 





by a group of evangelical ministers for the purpose 
=e 4 ° 7 . 4 

of “preaching the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God to the heathen.’ 

Since then the L.M.S. has sent into the mission 
field 1,490 missionaries, both men and women, as 
preachers, teachers, doctors, nurses and industrial 
Christian workers. 

It gave to missionary history such illustrious 
names as Livingstone, Moffat, Morrison, John 
Williams, Chalmers, James Gilmour and Griffith 
John. 

To-day 303 missionaries with 7,552 native col- 

oes are working unde ie Society ric 
leagues kin: ler the Society in India, 
China, Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia and Papua. 

Generous gifts are urgently needed for this great 
work. 

The Financial Year ends on March 3lst. 

The Treasurer of the L.M.S. is Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 

Contributions may be sent to the Rev. Nelson Bitton, 


Home Secretary, 
London Missionary Society, 
18 Broadway, Wesiminster, S.W.1. 


P.S.—Cheques should be crossed “ Bank of England.” 
































REST ROOMS 





for the Unemployed, 


| 

|| SOUP CANTEENS 
| fe 
| 


WORK-AID 


for homeless men from 
streets and prisons, 


represent three, out of 
many, aspects of the 


| WINTER RELIEF WORK 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


| 

| Men are saved from the 
demoralization of enforced 
| idleness in the streets; 
Women and children are 
spared hunger’s worst pangs; 
Hundreds are offered a chance, 
through their own work, of 
climbing to better things. 





YOUR CHEQUE (crossed Barclays a/e Church Army) 
made payable to Preb. CARLILE, D.D., 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1, WOULD HELP. 
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1824 1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 
THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 


by giving ONE HUNDRED 
Pounds- - -£100 00 Shillings - » £5 00 


Half-Sovereigns £50 00 Sixpences - - £2 100 
Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - - = 8 4 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence - 42 
Florins - - - £10 O00 Farthings - - 2 i 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 

LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F, SHEE, M.A., 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














W e N E-; fe QUALITY, VALUE, 

~ PROMPT DELIVERY. 
These are guaranteed if you buy direct from an old-cstablished firm of 
Importers 
While we offer BARGAINS in value our Wines are not Bargain Lots 
Which cannot be repeated 


Compare our pri with the so-called Bargain Sales, 
PORT. Per doz. | Per doz. 
Ruby (Luncheon Wine) —.. 28/- | FRENCH WHITE WINES 
a oo Invalid (selected | from 20/< 
youre 4/-1 F ’ 
Fine Old Tawny (15 years in |} Barsac, 1918 (rich, full wine) 38/- 
wood ) - .. 48/- | BURGUNDIES from 30/- 
Rich Old Vintage 60/- | : 
ie is |} Beaune 19i8 (a superior 
CLARET -. from 22/- | growth) ce oe .. d4/- 
St. Estéphe, 1916 : 28/- | ; 
Chateau Pape Clement, 1913 Fine Old COGNAC (Three 
Chateau bottled) . . j-° star Quality) per bottle 12/6 
All WINES CARRIAGE PAID, CASES FREE. Send 1 for full 
Wholesale Pri List of WINES, CHAMPAGNES, SPIRITS and 


LIQUEURS, 
CHAS. E. WOOD, LTD. (Established 1882), 
9 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 











| 
'There are foods cheaper than 


| most yet nicer and purer than any 


THIS TRIAL 
PARCEL 


‘is your first step towards them. 


In itself this package is more than value 
for money, and it enables you to test 


the delicious ‘‘P.R.’’ Foods without ¢ A. 
buying a quantity. / wi 


* P.R.”” Foods are quite different from (ye acme oF PuniTY) 
any others. 

**P.R.”, BISCUITS, for instance, have a 
look, of quality and character absolutely distinct. 
They are low in price, and their flavour is the fine, 
full flavour of the whole wheat. 

Then “P.R.’’ COFFEE is coffee. It tastes as delicious 
as it smells—a virtue seldom found in other brands. 
It is made from finest hill-grown berries, pale-roasted. 
*P.R.”” BREAKFAST FOOD will probably find a 
permanent place on your table. It deserves to. 
Crisp, appetising and sustaining with hot or cold 
milk, etc. Pours from packet to plate. 














In fact, all ** P.R.’’ Foods are unique the purest and 
most beneficial. Chemicals of any kind are rigidly 


excluded. 


Sent / A parcel containing samples of 15 different kinds 

= of Biscuits, with trial packets of “‘P.R.”’ Breakfast 
for Food, ‘ P.R.’’ Sun-Food and “ P.R.” Coffee. 
Please mention name and address Grocer 


Sole Manufacturers: 

WALLACE PURE FOODS, Ltd. 

| (Dept 23), Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 
| N PAT RTT HTT 1 ITT TTT 
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THE BIBLE IN THE EMPIRE 


No. 3. 


When the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
founded in 1804 not a single version of the Scrip- 
tures existed for any of the 50,000,000 Africans who 
are now British subjects. To-day there are 141 ver- 
sions, and all but 19 of these have been published 
by the B.F.B.S. 

Missionaries of most of the societies working in. 
Africa draw their supplies of the Scriptures from the 
Bible Society. They would all agree with Bishop 
Steere’s saying: “I feel that our work must be all 
unsound without a vernacular Bible, and this the 
Bible Society has made possible to us.” It is said that 
nine out of every ten schools in Africa are in the 
hands of missionaries. Their chief text-book is the 
Bible. Nearly all the copies of the Scriptures in use 
bear the imprint of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

With hardly an exception no African tribe poss- 
essed any literature in its own language before the 
advent of Christian missionaries. Generally speak- 
ing, it is they who have reduced African languages to 
writing and compiled grammars and dictionaries. 
Usually the African’s first book, other than a school 
primer, is part of the best book, the Bible. 


With the advance of education increasing demands 
are made upon the resources of the Bible Society. 
* It is the Bible and the plough that will regenerate 
Africa.” Will you help? 

Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 














More pleasure from 
your Pipe. 


T is possible to be a heavy 
smoker without knowing 
real pipe pleasure. It is 

quite possible that you are miss- 
ing much of theenjoyment which 
your pipe should and can yield. 

Inferior mixtures of tobacco 
cannot give you the maximum 
of pleasure. 

Smoke Player’s Navy Mixture 
and make sure of getting the i 
greatest possibleenjoyment from 
your pipe. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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above ts 
en enlarged 
I!lustration of 
the Visible Dis- 
charge Indicator 


The 

















SOO: 





Wherever you see Pratt; 
No. 1 Label you have 
our definite guarante 
that Pratts No. 1 Spiri 
onl y—unad ulterated 
and automatically 
filtered—is supplied. 







This ts to Certify that 
this Pump delwers 
PRATTS Noi. only 







Be ne wmtecam on core 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO.,, LTD 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, sw, 


Branches and Depots throughout the United Kinedom, 
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SPEAIGHT’S PRINTING 
Works, housed in adjoining premises, in Fetter | 
Lane, Norwich Street and Cursitor Street, are 
situate in the very heart of the Printing World, | 
and are open day and night. The 


PLANT 


covers the whole range of modern printing methods, 
and is self contained and complete even to Photo- 
graphy and the making of Process Blocks, and 


INCLUDES 


a wide selection of good types; fine flat bed presses 
for the production of Books, Magazines and 
Catalogues; rotary photogravure machinery for the 
new method of Intaglio Printing; and 


FAST ROTARY NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES, AND FINE ART 
MAGAZINE ROTARY PRESSES 
for the production of Newspapers and Periodicals 
of all sizes, stitched or unstitched, with or without 


covers in two colours, together with a very efficient 
Publishing Department, 


ENSURING RAPID OUTPUT 


AND DISTRIBUTION ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY 
W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., 


98 & 99 Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C.4. | 
4670 


Holborn 4671 


Telephone : 
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: The Man in the Log Shack 


3 Picture him in his isolation and early struggles, on the 
= Western Prairies of Canada, in the forests of British 

= Columbia, in the Australian Bush, and in other similar 
2 regions of the Empire. Think of the solitary, monotonous 


2 ife led by the 











ity - Woman in the Log Shack 
: Remember the 

.._— Child in the Log Shack 

2 growing up without the influence of the Cospel of Jesus 

© Prats : Christ — to help them in their spiritual need, con- 
ie = tribute to our 

weft CENTENARY FUND 

Spirit 3 which closes at the end of this month. 

rated ; 

ically : Contributions may be sent to the Secretary, Centenary Fund, 

plied. 

=f GOLONAL & GONTINENTAL 

_f CHURCH SOCIETY, 

TD, 9 (B) Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4; 

SW, | 


Or to Barclays Bank, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 








One cannot help 
s e = 
admiring it! 
ROM modest home dimensions to large 
library stacks the OXFORD Sectional 
Bookcase presents the same classic 
appearance. Perfectly fitting, practically 
invisible joints ensure that the fitted units, 
no matter how many, have the appearance 
of one solid piece of furniture. At a 
casual glance or careful examination the 
OXFORD is manifestly superior to 
apparently similar bookcases. 





Nae 


| Sectional Bookcase | 





(| Library Specialists, OXFORD 








Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


WILLIAM BAKER 
& Co., Ltd., 

















London Agents:—Dulau & Co., 
Ltd., Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret 
Strect, Cavendish Square, W 





rOXFORD | 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 








THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


















Telegrams : Rolhead, Piccy, London, 





An Owner's Appreciation 
of his 40/50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


‘I HAVE now completed over 100,0co miles in your car..... 
I have never had the least engine trouble or mechanical breakage 
of any kind, and the car runs as well as ever.’ 


The original letter may be seen on application 


ROLLS - ROYCE LTD 


14°15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : 


Rererence No. 659 


Mayiair 6040 (4 L-nes) 



























































































































Small Specially Conducted Parties 


Spain. 21 Days. 52 Guineas. 
Visiting San Sebastian, Madrid, Toledo, Segovia, 
and the most interesting towns in the South of Spain 

and spending Easter at Seville. 


Round Italy. 21 Days. 35 Guineas. 


The itinerary will include Rome, Assisi, Florence, 
Ferrar, Venice and Turin. Easter at Florence. 


Easter Tour, Italy. 10 Days. 19 Guineas. 


Write for Programme-— 
THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 
(Geoffrey Franklin and David Gourlay) 


(Dept. J), 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 











Bouvet Ladubay 


SPARKLING SAUMUR. 
SPARKLING MUSGCATEL. “ Golden Goblet 
CHAMPAGNE, “COLDEN GOBLET’ 


COGNAG, SUPERIOR .. oe 
GRAND FINE CHAM PAG NE 
COGNAC. jcos >NAC, Guaranteed 48 years old 


invaluable in case of illness. . 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 

The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great age 


"1914 





Write for “ Pink List,” 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 





EHRMANNS, 


45 & 44 Finskury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “ S.” 


108)- 
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ad 
COMPANIES’ MAIL, Ft 1GHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 
4. London, and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi E S U M M E R 
and Persian Gu 3 
RS re | HOLIDAYS 
apan and Australi = 
4. Lon jon and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East IN Cc AN AD A 
6. London to Queensland. 7 — —— - 2 
6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) E 
to New Zealand and (by transshipment, passengers - 
@. United Mingdom (oy cnt Adland ties) vin Ven Canadian Pacif Inclusive of 
7 an Uan «) vin y : anadian a nclusive of all cha 
ouver or San Francisc o d, 
Australia and the South me, me : | Conducted Tours 1924 26 DAYS No extras. 7" 
6. London ee lass =. —_* ass rates) to Aus = 
bows : a be eset Has 3 5 — tay cone E | Leaving LIVERPOOL June 6th for TORONTO 
Mos tae de ecient or Geworel Business P.& O.ane Bt. [SE and NIAGARA FALLS 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. B. :. “homie 
Gray, Dawes & Co.. 122, Leadenhall St., London, B.C. E 
No. 6.——J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall at, E a 
Lane, £3 ase Heat Ne woe || 
0 vlcat Ploer), 14, Cockspur 8t., London, 8.W. 1, and for 4 WEEKS 7 WEEKS 
on ns ry -y Gitte of 6 anadian P esilte naltway. Leaving Liverpool August | Leaving Southampton July 
rou cae Spoutee) yalay oT ye ee Ist for _, of Eastern | 10th for a Transcontinental 
| Boulevard des Capucines. anada. Tour. 
/ jet ecigeipeiaaaoamagiedendaa 
- For further particulars aptly 
= ) | CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
fi 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London, 
Or Local Agents Everywhere. 
JEEP ASAIO Issa oosssssasas 
a | 
2 UNION-CASTLE = EHRMANNS 
[2] (2) 
eI LINE . SUPERIOR WINES—SPECIAL BARGAINS 
fe) C1 fe) The undermentioned Wines and Spiri tll be sol jec 
= GUL: . _ , ACNIFICEN de oO s and Spirits will be sold (subject 
a ees eee BY ; MAGNIFICENT MAIL a to remaining on hand) during the next 10 days at the following 
[a] A? SEDATE SCRA [a special Bargain prices, which please compare with any others. 
§ To SOUTH AFRICA. § = 
a as an ee os ° S PORT. FINE OLD TAWNY .. oe 35)- 
s The Smpire’s Riviera ” lf PORT. FULL, FRUITY, RICH os 48.- 
a EAST AFRICA MADEIRA @| | SHERRY. Licht GOLDEN . «« 36 
| ROUND AFRICA CANARIES a SHERRY, OLD FASHIONED BROWN... 5T/= 
et Fares and Sailings on applicat to the Head Office, 3 fe) BURGUNDY. escent 29). 
eB Fene hure h Street, Ceiidiem EC. 2; tee Offices - Seuthemetee, fe) GRAVES. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY 27|- 
a Bumingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. fe CLARET ST. ju LIEN .. 21). 
SESESESESSSESSSEESSESESSSSSSSHSS | | CMABLIg. SUPERIOR. Bottled in Chablis .. 36) 


66)- 
79)- 


300 


5138 
144). 


150. 
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quotimg unsurpassed assoviment of 
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Sold everywhere in 







the Imperial | 0- 
bacco Company 
(of Great Britain 
& Ireland), Lid., 
36, St. Andrew : 
Square, Glasgow 


















THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell : 
hoes | a : EFHREE AUANS§ 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 


Mb 


For Every Man 


It is the mellow fra- 
grance of Three Nuns 
that so quickly appeals 
to the lover of a pipe 
—a fragrance that is 
uniform because each 
curious circlet in which 
the tobacco is cut Is a 
perfect blend in itself. 
Free from dust, and 
cool and even in burn- 
ing, Three Nuns is the 
tobacco you have been 
secking. 
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Wildl 


SN 


the following packings =— 


Wl 


CIGARETTES 
of 


Ud 
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10 for Ga. 
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‘Have you a@® 


SAGGING MATTRESS 


Look under] 
the bed when | 
someon hes | 
oo it — no 
wonder you 


have bail Ss : .— 
jnights, a - outage 


“SLEEPER ALi” 


The “Sleepeezie™ is a 
frame, easily fixed und 


diamond). On this ere 
1 


which support and make even a worn-out mattress 


ideally and permanently « 
as the best box spring 1 
cost. Our terms are ek 
you and of our faith in 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
& mention Speciator. 
PRICE 
for beds up to: 
it. wide - - 20/- 
4ft. wide - - 25/- 
Sit. wide - - 30/- 


LISTS FREE. 


SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester | 





Sa try the 


nattress, at a fraction of the 








If so, 


REINFORCEMENT 


soundly constructed trellis 
*r any mattress (spiral or 
» many strong coil springs 


omfortable; in fact, as good 





quent alike of our trust in 
the “ Sleepeezie.” 




















USTEN TO THE iNARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABiES, who 


may be ROBBED OF 


THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


mess you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 





_ portunity to become Men 
""§ Babies from all parts of the 
ot Venereal 


and Women worthy of our Race. 
United Kingdom have been born free 
Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the mew Maternity Dept. was 


Spened, owing to the new and spe 


"ada Donation to the Secretary to-day. 


cial treatment there provided. Please 
£17,800 required this year. 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) hia wii Four Shillings, 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ee Two Shillings 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 tine—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 





Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s, Od. per inch. 


Files are available at ‘* The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words. 


Series Discounts as follows :— 


6 insertions 2}%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10%. 


To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








Partnership. 





i ITERARY Aspirant taken into Partnership and given Literary 
4 help. Share rights of film novel and new play. Qualification £175.— 
sox 1220, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








Go Bet, Xe. 
h Ts HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 








FURNISHED ROOMS YU LuT at reasonable prices, Kach has gas 
lire, gas ring and meter, No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for 
appointment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, British gentlewomen 
only, Six houses in the Hyde Park district. Mrs. Hemming has one house 
where meals are provided and some attendance given, Two or three rooms 
available for married couples, 





IDOWED GENTLEWOMAN, not invalid, but unable to 

walk much, dependent upon peaceful-home, would be grateful tor Unfur- 

nished Country Cottage, South or West, away from traffic and village noises—in 

park, or similarly retired position.—Address H., c/o Messrs. HICKSON MOIR, 
62 New Broad Street, E.C. 2, 








For Sale. 





EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
JERCY HARVEY ESTATES, LTD., of Moorgate Station 
Chambers, E.C., have the following Mansions with Parkiands for sale at 
ridiculously low prices : 
EATHERHEAD, FETCHAM PARK, 3 mile station, 20 miles 
London, Perfect condition. 7 Reception kooms, 28 Bed and Dressing 
Rooms, Lodge, Stabiing and Garages; Prolific Kitchen Garden; 22 acres 
(more land if desired), Stabling would convert into excellent Gymnasium 
or Fives Court. The Parish Church of St. Mary’s stands in the Grounds. 
NANDERSTEAD (near Croydon), SELSDON PARK, 14 miles 
Ss station, 13 miles London. 460 ft. above sea level. 6 Keception Kooms 
Lounge Hall beautifully oak-panelled, 20 Bedrooms, fine Stabling and 
Garages; Productive Gardens; Lodges, &c.; 40 acres (more land if 
desired up to 80 acres) 
Both the above are equipped with water, gas, electric light, central heating, 
Externally and internally in perfect condition. 
Immediate possession. 
For particulars and photographs apply as above. 





'T, JOHN’S WOOD.—In the best part of Hamilton Terrace, 
for Sale, with Vacant Possession, a capital, well-planned and convenient 
MODERN RESIDENCE, Three reception, 12 bed, dressing and bathrooms ; 
billiard room, conservatory, servants’ hall and domestic offices; service lift and ali 






| modern conveniences and fittings. Lease 66 years. Ground rent, £30 per annum, 


Price £3,000,—Apply Messrs, BUDD and CO., 33 ‘Bedford Row, W.C.1. Telephone: 
Chancery 8528, 














Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 





rINHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the posts of TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS in 
the Department of French, Stipend £3v0, 

Applicants should send statements of their qualifications, together with copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, not later than Apri! 24th, tothe INVERNAL 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 

The successful candidates will be expected to commence their duties on Sep- 
tember 29th, 1924. 





JNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Wanted, for the Bursar’s Office, an ASSISTANT SECRETARY with a good 
knowledge of Accounts, Office Management and Committee Work. Commencing 
salary £300,—Apply by letter only, stating previous experience and giving the names 
of four references, to the BURSAR of the University, Canvassiug and personal 
application will be a disqualification, 





ry EACHER of English (Man or Woman) wanted for next 

September at a College in St. Louis, U.S.A University degree or equivalent 
essential ; some Latin or Greek an asset. Saiary $3,000 (about £650).—Send all 
particulars to Miss ELIZABETH DREW, c/o Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William 
Street, New York City. 
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DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council requires Lecturers in (1) ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
{2) HISTORY, for appointment to the panets of staff eligible for employment in 
tonnexion with Cycle Courses in these subjects in the evening institutes. 

The courses of study in Literature forming the cycle are : 
(i.) Shakespeare, (ii.) Cavalier and Puritan Literature. 


(iii.) The Literature 


of the Eighteenth Century. (iv.) The Period of the Romantic Revival. 
(v.) Aspects of Victorian Literature (to the death of Tennyson). 
(v:.) Medern English Literature (beginning with Meredith and Hardy, 


and with poets later than Swinburne and Morris). 

The courses of study forming the History cycle are :— 
(i.) The French Revolution, Napoleon and tne making of Modern Europe. 
(ii.) The Foundation and Development of Modern Industrial England. 
(iii.) Democracy and the growih of the Empire in the Victorian Era. 
(iv.) (a) Europe since 1870, or (6) London Past and Present. (v.) (a) Out- 


lines of World Civilization, or (6) England avi America since 1783. An 
alternative cycle is as fellows :—{vi.) The Ancient World. (vii.) The 
Middle Ages. (viii) The Renaissance and Reformation. (ix.) The 


Modern World. 

Fach course consists of about 25 lectures. 

There are vacancies on the pancl of Histery for both men and women, but on 
the panel of English Literature for men only at present. 

Salary 22s. for an evening of 2 hours. 

Appointment to the panei is no guarantee of employment. 

Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (1T.5(b)). The County Hall, S.E.1 (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary) for form 'T.5(b)/40, to be returned by 
April 7th, 1924. Preference given to those who served or attempted to serve with 
H.M. Forces. 

Persons whose names are already on a panel should apply on abridged form 
7T.40/17(p). Canvassing disqualifies, 








JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





BsAseeas MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC 8C HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for this School, 
Botany, Mathematics and elementary Science. 
30 years of age and unmarried. Fully trained and certificated. Commencing 
yay: Taels 235 per mensem, with additional pay of Taels 15 per mensem for a 
istress holding a University degree. No allowances except participation in 
the Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three years, renewable at the end 
of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 
At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is 3s. 4d., but exchange 
is liable to fluctuation. The pre-War value of the Tael was about 2s. 6d. 
First class passage provided and half pay allowed during the voyage. 


qualified to teach 
Candidates must be from 25 to 


Further 





particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council’s Agents, by 
whom applications must be received as early as possible. 
March, 1924 Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Strect, London, E.C. 3. 
ry. HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ENG LISH LANGU AGE AND LITERATURE. 
The Council are about to appoint a Pro fessor of English Language ani 


Literature. Salary £800 per annum. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, by April 12th. ‘Testimonials will net be required, but applicants 


should furnish names for reference. 

U NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for the Sic Ernest Cassei Chaic ot International xelatious, tenable at the 

London School of Economics. Salary £700 a year. Applications (12 copies) 

must be received not later then first post on April 24th, 1924, by the ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W.7, from whom 

further particulars may be obtained. 


W. M. GIBBONS, 


Registrar. 








‘AREERS FOR GRADUATES, OTHER THAN TEACHING. 

Special Training in Secretarial Method tor suitable posts. Diploma 

Course. Address : ENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ 
CAREERS ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 








Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 





POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 8.W. 11. 


MORGAN 86 HOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 
The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, Domestic 
Science, Hygiene, and Art will be held on Wednesday, June 11th, 1924, and the 
succeeding days. The Scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 per annum with 
free tuition, and are tenable for two or three years. 
Last day of entry, April 19th, lv24. 
Full particulars on application to the 


B= ERSEA 


AWARD OF TATE AND 1924-25 


PRINCIPAL, 





SNMARK HILL PHYSICAL T RAINING COLLEGE, 
41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 38.B, 


Kesident London College (Swedish System), providing pre a for the examina- 
tions of the Ling Association and Chartered Society of Massage. 





OF NATURE 
CLAPHAM, Nr. 


STUDY AND 
WORTHING, SUSSEX. 


S‘ HOOL GARDENING 


Principals: Miss CORNELIA CRACKNELL, N.D., Hort., and Miss F, COLLINS. 
During the Easter Vacation, April Uth-2 25th, 1924, Miss Collins 
excursions for the Study of the Flora and Fauna of the district. The neighbour- 
hood offers special facilities for Nature Study, especially Bird Life. 
Fees, including Board-Residence, use of microscopes, &c., 3} guineas a week. 
Further particulars from the PRiNCIPALS, 


will conduct 





Ne CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examnina- 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical = ics and Medical Electricity. 
These certificates are recoguized by the A imiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cress Society, and the Medic al Profession generally. A List of ap proved Schools 
and Training ¢ ‘olleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.5.M.ML.G.,, 
57 Great Portland Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1893, 


Patroness : 





‘HE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Study 
course in Birmingham March 27th to April ist.—Details from the 





- 2 WESTFIELD COLLEGE E. 
ONDON, N.W.3. 

Two POST-GRADUATE RESEARCH STUDE 
of £150 and £120 will be awarded in the Easter ‘Te ‘rm, 
of any University are eligible.—For onan 
Westiield College, Hampstead, N.W, 





NTSHIPS 
1924, 
particulars ; apy 


Of th 


ys , 


Grady 


OMen 
ily to the SECan 





XROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLL: 3 





_ TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LAN 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDE NS, W KENSINGT 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer : Mr. No 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For inforn tio: hin 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 2uormatio coca ime 
Mias E. E. LAWRENCE. yw 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges, 


(75 ERDALE 
N. Staffs. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakan 





650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yor 

omnes is) 

Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. ( lass. Trip., Cantab), Boarder 
YT INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIR 
Lu HINDHEAD, SURREY. aL 


Bracing climate. 
Miss F 


Good education. 


Head-Mistress : M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Beh) 





MIiCHAEL’S, BOGNg 
WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGL axby SCHOOL FOR GIRis. » 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden, 


St. 
M 





RS. HOSTER’S SECRET Ant AL a AINING COLLEY 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, oi. Vict. 8294, 
Full sestheuias> ¢ x ap plic <a 





ee COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, Ip 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL roR GIRLS "a 

Chairman: Rev. D. JONES, as D.D. 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B. London, 


Founded in 1900 this well-known First- class Residen 
been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth, 

The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten gens 
School is perfectly equipped for afl purposes, Preparation for | hiversity, Dow 


tial School for Gir , 





Science Department, &c. 

Iliustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College } 
Bournemouth. ~s 
T H E GRANGE, BU XT QOy 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, : 
Head-Mistress: Miss L, ©, DODD, 


Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exam: | 
p ms. | 





garden, 3  tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium Apply the | 
MISTRESS. 
ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHp 


H Iwo dchoiarsiips ot the value of £40 and £60 will be offered to girk 
14 on May Ist, on the result of an examinatiou to be held in the last week ol & 
1924. The Scholarships will not be awarded unless a high standard is re 
Entry forms will not be accepted after April lst, For turther particular, 
to the SECRETARY. 


rF\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK. near BRIGHT 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIKLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE, 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods. Prepniq 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government wi 
responsibility have developed successfully in this school.—For illustrated prospew 
apply SECRETARY. 








NDENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on Dia 

"4 Cumberland.—sSchool for Girls, 8 to 16. English, French, Mathemsie 
auu Latin. Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method)s 
Eurhythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included (100 acres), Farm pm 
provided—cream, butter, eggs. Six qualificd Mistresses and hospital tris 
iatron.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 





| Bel = SF. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Priucipal— Miss WALLIS. 





Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “‘ Watford 616.’ 
h # HELENS, COCKERMOUTI 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. ¥ 


tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergyue 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 





CALDER GIRLS’ 8S CHO0L 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) 
Preparatory School for girls from cight to thirteen years of age. 
Upper School, consisting of five residential houses, modern classrooms labora 
and gymnasium. Gives a sound education on pub lic school Ine 
Good playing fleld, excellent golf links, riding, safe bathing 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Liverpoo!, Man hester and Carlisle, 
For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


S* 


Head-Mistress : 


T HE 





ELPHIN’S CHURCH SCHOOL 
ARLEY DALE, 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY 


OF ENGLAND 

MATLOCK. 

AND LAITY. 

Miss MARGARET ~ FLOOD, Classical Trips 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daughters of Laity, £40 4 term. 

Bursaries available for Cle rgy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foun: 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


M.A. (T.C.D.), 





charge of Chie 


thorough education, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire 
4 wins. froo 


with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 





BECRETARY, Seli-Activity, The Quab, Welsh Newton, Near Monmouth, 








—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 


— 
GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “1! 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
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Head Mistress se oe tory, eo al S CHOOLS cayutformation etd carefully considered 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. vice on OMAN * ENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Se tne | or Girls S Yoast.— Scholastic Agents, 
TION AL Home for Elder Girls on the South Coas - UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 




















DUCA hi f “ . s and 

iy § inted house, with deligntful pleasure grounds an Y ‘ e 
— Se orem a a “ French, pianoforte, violin, singing, sei nun at en cae and all forms of 

ognis courts over” x, Also Domestic Science, complete course.— ku ) “ye — rege - : 
ine By painting, Cag oes od. & J. Fates, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. AREERS. Write for, free booklets ON THE CHOICE OF = 
particulars 00 &pP ace OE = SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER. 

ARGARE™ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 61 CONDUIT STREET LONDON, W.1. "Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 

iT. MARGARET (recognised by the Board of &ducation).- Modern DVICE AB U ' SCHOOLS 
STIR Public School lines. Preparation for Universities and other / / o) di 5, at 
education cy :xtensive grounds and playing fields. Two Scholarships of the HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


examination $3 . ll be offered to girls under 14 on May Ist, 
: £30 per annum wi offer £ 
value of 7 Ere pent Rr em to be held in June, 1924, Autumn Term begins 2, 8 given free of charge by 
on the resu 20th. —Full particulars and illustrate td Prospects sent on applica- MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
AD-MISTRESS. 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
HE - wae Educational Agents. Established 1873 
eee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Three essrs. Gabbitas, Thr Ce ry ted with neatly all School 
— ee or four ing & Co, are persona ly aequain w n ya 
ONMOUTH = = os - tac vd eve the result of an examiua- Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
Fount Fe — entry and particulars of the examination may establishments gee rani of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
tion held in May SA Ph Ree Ry are ane e Head- | A¥riculture anc orticulture. 
te obtained from the HEAD MI TRESS. soarders are received in the Head- | NO CHAKGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


yistress’s house and at the adjacent School Hostel. 
is 


0 PARENTS ABROAD OR GUARDIANS.—A Doctor and | 


Wife (both University Graduates) with young tamily will receive one | 
P.N. 

















| Shaded *+ For BOYS as 2 GIRLS. 
ORS tor ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY aEcE VIX DELICATE OR a LD BOYS FOR 


no sery age E.U, methods, Trained Governess 
two more children Of nursery ag : i } ECIAL CARE AND TUITIO 
- e 2 n e 4 2 n South of 4 y} J 
ud Norland agg P DW ng oppointed ow — Bae encoe wD. c/o Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date Saamieten of the Best Schools 
inland. Own © : » “'° } and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 


9 New bond Stree 
‘iler's Advertising Offices, 99 New Sond Street, W. 1. | PARDN'TS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
; ; . | ag age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giveu. 
r HE PRINCIPALS OF ELMWOOD SCHOOL, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E. é 4. 
HARROGATE, are opening a branch in Geneva tor thirty pupils, of whom not Telephone: Central 5053. 
wore than half are English. Sound education in modern languages, art, and music. 
Varancies for three in May, Fees, 120 guineas yearly.—Apply the SEC RETARY. 

















Pribate Euition, Xr. 




















? 5 
ops) Schools and Colleges 
B ° J yes. N R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has had 
a \ Pa . ‘ . . ~ much experience and much success, prepares PUPILS ior tiie following exam. : 
A R G A i E COLLEGE * | 1.C.5., First Conjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsions, Bank of Mngland, 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREP —- Law Prelim., London Matric., Oxford and. Cambridge Locals, Junior Administrative, 
" ENGINEKRING pskCTrlo Individual tuition and small classes,—For particulars apply 3 Rathbone Place 1, 
Principais— Tel. Museum 4596. 
A. LEACH LEWIS, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.) 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.). ‘ ‘WT , . 2 ,© Dw : 
, ON COLLEGE K Ss be tok. b ta gel nee ee 
YLIFI = + ‘ 4a Me met ».4, | Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language, Natural Science, and Music Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £130 per year. EXAMINATION at end of | Perturers, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2 








Mey. Particulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 
YHURCHER’S COLLEGE PETERSFIELD HANTS. ! RINCIPAL of good school in Somerset is prepared to receive 
we > Wendel ; op a fh Saal a two iris unuer twelve at special inclusive fees to enlarge Preparatory 
J  Head-Master, F, E. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School). I’ces, side, ‘Gactineann Raucbieee ~ peel 2 “ > a ~ 
~ ‘ “en : aD.) TRR’S SKCRET S y ‘men’s daughters only.—Box 1219, c/o Speetutor, 13 York Stseei, 
£25 $8, 10d. per term.—aAll applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETA RY. , Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


er a ay eT ite. | 
‘ae aging egg Rly cong cage gag pore george } ONS. B.Sc. takes PUPILS, Botany (with practical work), 


ships and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £15, is held annually on the 
Chemistry, Physics, &c.— Apply iH, Melrose, Fricrn Park, N. Finchley. 























22nd and 23rd May. 
——— a a cI EN ia iesgeeeliondiaeriae MSE Bes sate 
RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for THREE 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 00 guineas each, and for Exhibitions Cours, “CF. 


of 60 and 40 guineas and £30, will be held on 17th and 18th June, Entry forms can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradficld College, Berks, | 








ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held on | Ipe TRAURE 2p NTN 
May 16th and 17th for the award of an Upen Scholarship of the value | C HURCH TRAVELLERS CLUB. 

of £60 per annum.-—Particulars can be obtained from the Head-Master, Rendcomb 
College, Cirencester, by whom entries should be received not later than May 5th, 


\ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
An Examination will be held during the last week in May, ly24, for the 
awarding of One Scholarship, value £100, and Five other Scholarships, value £60 
downwards, open to boys under 14, on June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the | £11 11s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions, Rigi, Burgen- 
same date may compete for one cf the £60 Scholarships, but a much higher standard stock, &c 
of work will be expected. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. : . 


Kix EDWARD Vl. SCHOOL,| 
BURY 38T. EDMUND’s. 


PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RATL, 








£16 16s, ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, 
£16 163, VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDO"L- 
RIVIERA, 





| 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. | 
cound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. | 
Two House-Scholarships of £9, open to boys under 13. | 
Head-Master: J. M. WADMORE, M.A., Oxon. | Mlustrated Booklet, Hon, See, Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., 
| 34k Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1; 

| 

| 








jy kk AY COLLEGE, CORNWALL 

Preparatory School for BOYS from six to fourteen years of age 

ideally situated, facing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of mag rnificent 
coast scenery. 

Preparation for the Public Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridge | ——— - 
local Examinations. Fully-qualified staff. Trained Nurse-Matron in residence. z 

de P , fle 8 ine ate . » charce ) is ra hf desires “4a: 
Garden, playing fields, swimming, ete. Entire charge of Colonial boys if desired Authors, Cypeturiting, XI. 


For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL 


Wy Bine ¥TON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.— A Public School YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of steamship Lines will be found on page 480 


























(endowed), 220 boys in four houses. Strong stall of Oxtord aid Cambriage successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
Graduates. Thorough preparation for all examinations and the Universities, First- sly - Crom nila } slic} . ae : 

oo. - ~ 4 “ys til rights for sal Phe only nglish Agency in Los les, t world 
Class Engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry, O.T.C. centre for Moving Picture Production . 





Swimming, &c, Inclusive fees, £9U per annum, X 23 1 Street octor’s Con 
For Entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington, Somerset. RONALD MASSEY, 2 _ Knis htrider tre , Doctor's Comm *:, E.( 4 
k KAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. {ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
PUBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Royal Charter, | J to write, what to write about, where to sell. [Expert guidance, real trainin. 

Vresideut The EARL of STRAVBROKE llinstrated booklet free Regent Institute (Dept. 8&5), 13 Victoria Street, 5. W 

Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, Esq., M.A, 

APPLICATIONS for VACANCLES should be mate tou the HEAD-MASTER or 
SECRETARY. 














r| YPEWRITING and Proof-reading by - experienced Clerk, até 
London University Ace ate Mss. i a u p a. pe 


1.000 words.— Miss HBL Ly Mouks Risbor Buck 














[ 
u 
. 





{/ OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.— Scholarship Examina- ~ : : —— 
six scholar alue ‘ rT A.P. Typewr ing Bure: (Ss Jessel ( mbers, 88-90 Ch: 1 
tion, May 19th. Six scholarships, value £60 downwards, lor boys between | A..F. Lypew itin ureau ( hambers, UO Chaneery 
12 and 144.—Particulars and schoo! prospectus from the Head-Master, Rev. | LN e Lane, W.C. 2, Fisst-ciass worknia Moderate term Prospectus en 
DUDLEY SYMON app.iration *Phone Hulborn 1905 








ELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the | EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writiny. 
4 


Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above Postal Lessous: expert tuition. Recommended by leading kditors Wr 














sta, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. | for “ Guide to Authorship.” London College of Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle St., W 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. | — 
en a ee a ee AND DUPLICATING. 
- q MSs. Is. per 1,000 words 
Foreign. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“©”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff 











ENSIONNAT VILLA, ARIANE, CHAILLY-LAUSANNE,— tetany eee 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
Finishing school for elder Girls, Sports, buglish references, Escort quantity. iliegible writing speciality. 20u testimonials, including Helen Mathers’. 
‘from London,—Principals, Melles, GLAS, Ret.1909.— Expedient ‘I'ypiug Co.(1), 69 Lower Clapton Rd, ES 
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SS. TYPEWRITTEN 10d. 
r 1,000 words. Duplicati 
MONA SruaRT, 14 Frewin Road, London, 3.W. 1 


per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 
ng. Translations, Accuracy and dispatch,— 


=——= 
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Gotels, Bydros, Kr. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOok;| 





N DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESTS received. 
—* oe 


Well 
nted old manor house, Good winter climate. Dairy produce. Good 
oderate terms. Near golf.—TABOR,Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple. 





IN QUEST OF EL DORADO. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jeving- 


Brightness, convenience, comfort. 


ton Gardens. Best locality, central. 
jet includes various fruite and dairy produce.—Mrs. P. M. 
diploma). 


ROGERS (cookery 


By STEPHEN GRAH AM. 8vo. 12s, net 
The Daily News:—“ Mr. Graham is back h hs 

style of his early books of Russian travel. —e ee 

will make the reader feel that he knows more “ 





UESTS received in private country house. 
week inclusive —DALGLEISH, The Lodge, 
‘Phone 63 Pembury. 





Terms from 3} gns, 
Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. 


about these 


countries and their peoples than many who haye seen them 


for themselves.’ 











Financial, Xr. 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








Miscellaneous. 
ARSON’ S. 





Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL 
for the protection of all ex 
all =, 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequailed 
posed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces. 
For patterns and particulars write 


VALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 


SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 


London, S.W. 11. 








REAL SAVING. — WE 

COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. 
garments for free estimate, or we collect—LUNDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
16, Chardmore Road, London, N,16, ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


7 BEST WAY 10 GET GOOD BACON, Send for aside | 
of Fisher's “ Pecriess"’ (about 42 Is.) at 10}d. per ib. (smoked or unsmoked), 
rail pail, guaranteed prime quality and to keep for two months. Compare this 


TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 











price with any others. List free. Cash or satisfactory references. 
WM. FISHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol. 

AVE YOURK OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, | 
London, W. 1. 
A SEIPECAl. TEETH (OLD) BOUGH'T.—Highest Value 
Aa assured. p to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. cn 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. 

returned post free. 

or othe —_ . 
s 


Cash or offer by return. Lt oller not accepted, parcel! 
Hest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 





(NOCKROACHES eradicated by ‘ * Blattis,’ a scientific remedy 
J invented by b. Howarth, F.Z.8. Haruiless to domestic animals,—Tin-, 
ls. Gd., 2s. mK os., post free from sole makers, ain ARTHS, 173 Crookes- 
moore Road, she thie ld, or Chemists, Army and Navy Storcs, BOOT’ ranches, 








of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—'Town, Country, 
Seaside —who receive "PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental Neurasthenics, Maternity, 
Invalids, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 


Medical, &c., Association, Ltd 2 stratford Place, 


Oxford Stre et, V 











: OF 
If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- | 2 NATIONS 


ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable | E 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which | = 


costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 | 
at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, Lendon, E.C, 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Shareholders. Ne Commission. 








ade in | 


Write for descriptive price list or send | 


eswent PATIENTS.—illustrated Booklet describing the | = 
esic es, &e. => 
residenc — iz 

&c., Association, Ltd., 12 V1. | = 


a. 
MY NATIVE DEVON. 
By the Hon. JOHN W. FORTESCUE, C.V.0. Ext 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. o 





a , 


DEMOCRACY AND LABOUR: a SEQUEL 
TO *“ DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSSWays.' 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. yo, 
a 10s. 6d. net 
The Morning Post: “Professor Hearnshaw’s book js 


written in a spirit of scientific reasonableness, and jt may 
be cordially recommended to all serious studes its of the 
politics and economics of to-day who wish to see their 
country progress on constitutional lines.” 7 











$$. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE 

| INDIAN MUTINY. 

|| By FRED ROBERTS, agree [ELD-MARSHAL 
EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With portraits. Pott 

4to. 10s. 6d, net, 


I SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN 
| ECONOMIST. 
{| 
| 
| 








By the late WILLIAM SMART, D.Phil, LLD, 
With Biographical Sketch by THOMAS JONES, M.A, 
Extra Crown 8vo. 


| 
| 
} 


Second [dition. 7s. Od. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, 


a 
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THE OFFICIAL PUBLISHERS: 

















PTTL LORE 


| CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
‘10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2 





ALL THE LATEST 
NEWSPAPERS 


periodicals, magazines, etc., can be promplly 
and punctually supplied from any of the 1,00 
branches of W. H. Smith & Son, or they can be 
despatched to any part of the world through the 
W.H.S. Postal Department. Full particulars, as 
well as subscription rates to over 1,000 publica 
tions, are given in the “ Postal Press Guide.” 
A copy will be supplied free on request. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1,000 
Branches 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C2 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


co} 


tribute to 


qooouuo8u0u000000000 0 © DHOOBBOUHO2R 000 0000000000000 00080 


GENERAL BOTHA 


By Earl Buxton 


y as Soldier, Statesman, Leader and Counsellor. His close personal contact with Botha enables Lord Buxton to write 


An account of General Botha from the 
outbreak of the Great War to his de yoda in 
1919, a period which covered five yea 

out of the six that Lord Buxton served in 
South Africa as Governor-General of the 
Union and High Commissioner for South 
Africa, The author also gives the story o/ 
the earlier life of Botha, and pays a high 


with special knowledge and auth ority on matters of vital interest and importance to the Union, and the result is a book that s should 
be read by all interested in a great personality and by those concerned with the welfare of the Empire. _ IIlustrated. 12/- net. 


THE BOLSHEVIK PERSE- 
CUTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Capt. Francis McCullagh 


Captain McCullagh deals with two aspects 
of the Bolshevik persecution: (1) The 
blow they coer at the head of the 
Orthodox Church, and (2) the blow the 

aimed at the hea i of the Catholic Church 
in Russia—in other words, the Cieplak 
trial, of which he gives an exhaustive 
account. He also describes the present 
position of the Christian Churches in 


Russia—Orthodox, Protestant and Catholic. “ Describes in thrilling terms the whole tremendous scene when a saint confronted 
a gang of savage revolutionaries. . . A great book, and a moving book, by a man who writes with conviction.”"—Daily Mail. 
“An impressive, an alarmang picture ‘ef the methods by which the Bolsheviks are trying to stamp out religion in Russia." —Jimes. 

18/- net. 


Il! ustrated. 


BYRON IN ENGLAND 


HIS FAME AND AFTER-FAME. 
By Samuel C. Chew 


. timely work in view of the centenary of the poet's death, which occurs in 
April. “ A book which will be a meg gazine of material for futu re writers on 
Byron, and a pleasant resort of the dipping and dilettante reader.""—Observer. 
* immense and loving toi! must have gone to the making of this great collection 
of extracts, with its full bibliog graphy and list of Byronic apocrypha.”—Times. 
With portrait. 21/- net. 


LETTERS OF ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE 


WITH FORTY-TWO ADDITIONAL LETTERS FROM HER FATHER, 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Selected and Edited by Hester Ritchie 
* They show the great novelist from an entirely fresh point of view . . a 
delightful book—a treasury of remembrance, full of joyous things both new 
and old.”"—Morning Post. “ Will be welcomed as, down to the last page, a 
most valuable addiaen to the biographies of an age.”—Scolsman. Illustrated. 


15/- net. 
WILLIAM BENTINCK AND 
WILLIAM III. (Prince of Orange). 


THE LIFE OF BENTINCK, EARL OF PORTLAND, from the WELBECK 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


By Marion S. Grew 

Based on MSS. correspondence placed at the author's disposal by the present 
Duke of Portland, and other contemporary unpublished documents. “ An 
exhaustive study of his personality and career . . . an adequate impression 
of his solid qualities."—Observer. “ A human document of extraordinary 
interest."—Graphic. Illustrated. 21/- net 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


Based on Official Documents by Direction of the Historical Section 
f the Committee of Imperial Defence. SEABORNE TRADE. Vol. IIl. 


| By Ernest Fayle 


This is oe hird and last volume of the history of Seaborne Trade during the 
war. It covers the period from the opening of the “ unrestricted ” ochentaion 
campaign to >the Armistice. With a map and statistical diagrams. - net. 


WONDERS OF THE HIMALAYA 


By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 


“ The spirit of Columbus and Drake, of Frobisher and Gilbert and Magellan 

carried Sir Francis through difficulties and peri!s innumerable and well-nigh 
indescribable, of which some . . . read like pages torn from their context 
in the romances of Jules Verne.” Sunday Times. Instinct with what may 
be called a mystical philosophy of mountain exploration, or . . . the sense 
of wonder which, in any lover of the heights, is inspired by * a 
range.’"—New Statesman. With frontispiece and map. 0/6 net. 


OOOOH R0000000008 alaemenadiamnns 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W. 1. 


A CHAPT ER OF MEDLE- 
VAL HISTORY: 


The Fathers of the Literature 

of Field Sport and Horses. 
By the Rt. Hon. D. H. 
Madden. 10s. Gd. net. 


“An enchanting collection of 
essays on sport and horsemanship in 


Old England.""—Daily Graphic. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND 


THE CHURCH 
By Charles Gore, D.D. 


The concluding volu ne on the Re- 
construction of “B. lief “ Extremely 
valuable is Dr. ao s very clear 
vindication of the theology of the 
General Councils, and very speci " 
attention should be paid to what h 
says in answer to eminent mode rn 
critics of ( he arsuisqaeal Church. « 
England Newspaper. 7s. Gd. ne t. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MY 
FATHER és. net. 


By Count Leon L. Tolstoi 


An authoritative stateme nt on 
Tolstoi's aspirations and achieve- 
ments, his relations with his wife, 


his family life, friends and studies. 


UNITY IN INDUSTRY 
By James Kidd 


This volume traces the origin of 
present-day industrial discontent, and 
shows how the workers might acquire 
a financial interest in their own 
trade and information as to its 
position, and also a_ substantial 
measure of control. 3s. Gd. net. 


ANCIENT INDIAN FABLES 
AND STORIES 

By Stanley Rice 56, 64. net. 

An addition to the well-known 

ry Wisd m of the East series, 

giving a_ selection, typical of the 

en» A genius of the Indian fabulist, 


from the PANCHATANTRA. 


ON THE OXFORD CIR- 


CUIT, AND OTHER VERSES 
By Lord Darling 


First published in 1909, a hearty 
welcome awaits this third edition, 
which contains all the old poems and 
a nearly equal number of new ones 

grave and gay. 6s. net. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE ANNOUNCE 
THE SECRETS OF MANY GARDENS 





3y Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU, Author of “ The 
Herbaceous Garden.” Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Even on the most crowded shelves of the gardener’s library room 
will have to be found for ‘ The Secrets of Many Gardens.’ Mrs. 
Martineau is an expert gardener who doe$ not pour out her know- 
ledge in technical language, which the novice can never understand.” 


—Daily Express. 
THE RULERS OF RUSSIA 
By Hon. NORAH HEWITT. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A general survey of Russian ay aye in concise and consecutive 
form, from the earliest ages down to the present day. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


By ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. Crown 8yvo. Cloth. 
6s. net. 

MOTHERWORLD 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.CS.I, 
K.C.I.E. A new volume by the author of “ Within— 
Thoughts during Convyalescence.” Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
6s. net. 

REMINISCENCES 
By MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., M.S., C.B.E. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Portrait Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Ter account is very simply written, but full of interest. For the 
details we must refer the reader to the volume, and can only s ay that 
it has been given to few women to lead so full and useful a life.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


AN ONLOOKER IN FRANCE, 1917-1919 


By Sir WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. Containing 97 
Illustrations. Crown 4to. Cloth. 15s. net. Cheap 
edition. 


“ A book that will command attention longer than any volume deal- 
ing with the war, except, perhaps, Rudyard Kipling’s story of the 
_ Guards. Like Sir Joules Reynolds, he writes with something of 

he power with which be paints. His diary is quite unforgettable.’ 
—Daily Graphic. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOks| 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and yo 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List 








A Brilliant Masterpiece 


SANCTIONS: A Frivolity 
By R. A. KNOX, 
A very amusing and provocative book by 
“Memories of the Future.” 


DOWNLAND PATHWAYS 
By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT. With an Introdye 
tion by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. 7s, 64, net 
A delightful and Peer book which describes 
minutely the South Downs of Sussex. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


7s. 64, net, 
the author of 






























PRICE 2/6 NET 


(By post 2/8) 


HOW TO INVEST 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








YOUR MONEY | 


‘By W. L. GEORGE 


hook W. L. the 
novelist, has turned his attention from fiction to finance. It 
| is a thoroughly sound and practical little treatise, entirely 
free from the technical jorgom with which financial experts | | 


| 
well-known | 





In his new Mr. George 
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THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 
1. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. 
2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries re general literary 

matters. 
3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 


Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled 
“Books of the Month,” post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By cfpeintment to 11.M. the King 
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Author of ‘ 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Scalp Massage,” “* Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The 
ae Halt and the Nervous System,” “* Anaemia and the Hair,” &c. 
Kiverybody should read this — '—Scotsman. 


“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all aca p and hair troubles.’ 
—Lady's Pictorial. 
“The precepts he Mys down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.’ 
-—Medical Record. 


Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
4117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, Lendea, S$.W.1. 
Consultations Free. *Phone: Victoria 2215. 








now Offered at 


ARGAINS in BOOKS.—MARCH Catalogue of PUBLISHERS’ 
NEW REMAINDERS, comprising Books in most branches of veel 
Prices. Sent post le request.—H, J, GLAISHER, 


Bargain 
Remainder Bookseller, 55 Wigmore Street, W 





— 








so often confuse the ordinary inyestor.—T7 ruth. 


PUBLISHED BY 














| A. &C. BLACK, LTD., 4 Scho Soho Square, London, mW 











‘What’s Wrong with Marriage?’ 


This stariling question was asked the other day by one of 
England’s foremost Divines, the Rev. W. POOLE, D.D. 

Marriage, which ought to be the blessed state par excellence, is 
notoriously, in many instances, fraught with disillusion, failure, 


unhappiness all round. WHY? 


Are those who fail in marriage particularly wicked, exceptionally 


difficult to please, umbearably selfish? In the vast majority of 
instances, they are none of these things. 

But, when entering matrimony, they were tragically IGNORANT 
of things absolutely necessary to be known, and hence they blu 


into calamity from which they might so easily have been save 
Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: “ NEEDLESS IGNORANCE and 
callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiologsy 
and sex hygiene probably account for more applications for 
divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers of 
physical and mental! invalids should be saved to health and 
happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT- 
HOOD before ever young folk are permitted to marry.’ 
To dispel such disastrous ignorance, and to provide this “ definite 
instruction,” has been the task successfully achieved by Dr. G. 
Courtenay Beale in his remarkable books, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD aaa 3 ON BIRTH CONTROL) 


THE REALITIES ‘OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


{iANNUIIT} 


duit 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 
Never before bas so much vitally importan information been 
presented with so much tact, sympathy, and genuine desire to help; 


no wonder edition after edition of these illuminating volumes has 
been called for. Were every engaged couple to read these guide 
books, the Divorce Courts might take a Long, Long Vacation. 

The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible 

and helpful. + The best books of this 

sort which have come ito our notice.” 
Send cheque or P.O. now, and the books will reach you by return 
post, together with a specimen copy of Health and Eficiency Monthy. 


HEALTH PROMOTION LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 
SAUL: SuH URMILA SYP 





“os AND FUEL,” a remarkable story, should be read by 


all coal consumers and miners’ friends: also “ Gold and the Gospel, 


post free 10d,—MARSHALLS, 25 Paternoster Row, E.C, 4, 
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Rom MOWBRAYS’ LENT LIST. 


| SECOND IMPRESSION. 
y MAN’S BOOK OF SACRED VERSE. 
alf canvas, 4s. 6d.; 
6d.; Paste- 





| oi ith Notes by GORDON CROSSE. c 
Baited Scot gilt top, 6s.; Antique leather, 7s. 
, 3s. 6d. 

pratt, Oe ook of the kind that I have seen; the notes are as 

= the selections are good.... It is refreshing to find 


|. , as 
interesting © a book such as this discovering large numbers of poems 


| the o_o not to be found in other anthologies. His is a valuable 
pone ion of poetry, quite apart from the religious reference.”—Mr. 
collectio he London Mercury. 


. <<. SQguiRi int 


“THE CHURCHMAN’S GLOSSARY OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS. 


By E. G. C.F. ATCHLEY and E. G. P. WYATT. Cloth, 6s. 
“The book will not only be a delight to the curious, but of greac 
alue to the student. The names of Mr. Atchley and Mr. Wyatt are 

“ nsarantee of accuracy and knowledge. . The Glossary is a 
2 ederful six-shillingsworth.””—Guardian. 


TIONING CHRIST. 

= Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, 

Ennismore Garé Worcester Cathedral. 

Boards, 2s. 6d. . 
A series of striking addresses by a well-known preacher, on 
uestions addressed to Christ during His earthly ministry; showing 
—— these questions and the replies they drew from Him have a 
vital interest for the Christian to-day. hoe 
“# Models of simplicity in treatment and a dignified and graceful 
English style.” —T heology. 

w Book of Confirmation Instructions. 


ENLISTED AND ‘ARMED. 


lens, and Hon. Canon of 


By the Ven. F. H. HULME, M.A., Archdeacon of Bloem- 
fontein. Is. : 
Written in a clear, attractive, and straightforward style, these 


instructions will be found invaluable for private reading by Con- 
firmation Candidates, and will also be of great assistance to the clergy 
as material for Confirmation addresses. 


VIA DOLOROSA. 





or for a Pilgrimage, offered to those who, 


Devetions for Passiontide, 
in body or in spirit, visit the holy shrines. 
Edited by the Ven. P,. STACY WADDY, M.A., Archdeacon in 


Palestine, with a Foreword by the Bishop of London. 1s.; 
cloth, 2s. 

Devotions on the Passion and Resur1 

by actual pilgrims to the sacred sites o 
only in imagination. 


Mowbrays’ Lent and Easter List sent Post Free upon application. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 


ection arranged for use either 


r by those who can visit them 








Oxford Circus, London, W. 1; and 9 High Street, Oxford. 4 
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CONSTABLE FICTION 


INCLUDES 


JUDGMENT 
EVE 


Stories by H. C. HARWOOD. 7s. 6d. net. 


Outlook: ‘‘ From its first story to the last ... there can be no 
mistaking the impress of a really individual and significant mind. 

. . Mr. Harwood’s stories stand out in the memory as will 
the busts and figures of a true sculptor. Judgment Eve is an 
achievement. It will make a reputation.” 


ALSO 














TONY 

By STEPHEN HUDSON, Author of Prince Hemp- 

seed, Richard Kurt, etc. 6s. net 
RECOMPENCE 

A Sequel to ** Simon Called Peter.” 

By ROBERT KEABLE. 7s. 6d. net 
DEFEAT 6s. net 

3y GEOFFREY MOSS, Author of Sweet Pepper. 
OLD SINS HAVE LONG SHADOWS 

By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. 7s. 6d. net 

AND 


SILK 


A romance of Ancient China 
By SAMUEL MERWIN. 7s. 6d. net. 

Times Lit. i “Mr. Merwin can be congratulated on the 
Originality of his story. . . . He succeeds admirably in a situa- 
tion where failure would have been easy. . . . The colour and 
tmosphere are remarkable.” 

Glasgow Herald: “ His book is a little masterpiece—the first for 
many moons that made the reviewer wish it longer.” 





Supp.: 


aimo 











‘Ty 710 ORANGE ST LONDON W.C.2iiEEnDE 

















Oxford Books 


The Elizabethan Stage. 


By E. K. CHAMBERS. This long-awaited book is now 
published. The Times Literary Supplement says that it 
“puts a period to the study of the Elizabethan drama 
because it sums up the best knowledge of the subject, so 
that henceforth all study of it may safely take off from 
Chambers.” 4 vols. £3 10s, net. 


Mediaeval England. 


A new edition of Barnard’s “ Companion,” augmented 
and largely re-written under the editorship of H. W. C. 
DAVIS. Produced in the magnificent style of ‘“ Shake- 
speare’s England.” 21s, net. 


English Industries in the 
Middle Ages. 


By L. F. SALZMAN. An introduction for the general 
reader to the leading mediaeval industries—mining, build- 
ing, pottery, brewing, and others—with many illustrations 
from old originals and notes on sources. 10s. net. 


Judaism. 

Four lectures on some of its permanent values. By 
ISRAEL ABRAHAMS. Delivered at the Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion in New York. 3s. 6d. net. 


Essays and Studies. Vol. IX. 
By Members of the English Association. 


Collected by the late W. P. KER, with contributions by 
PROFESSOR GORDON, R. W. CHAMBERS, EDITH 
J. MORLEY, and others. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Profession of Poetry. 

By H. W. GARROD. The inaugural lecture delivered 
before the University of Oxford on February 13, 1924, 
by the newly elected Professor of Poetry, who succeeds the 
late W. P. Ker. 1s. 6d. net. 


” 
Lord de Tabley. 
Selected poems edited by JOHN DRINKWATER. A 
new volume in the Oxford Miscellany. A full list of the 
series may be had on application. Cloth gilt. 3s, 6d. net. 


Theories of Memory. 

An Historical Survey. By BEATRICE EDGELL. 
University Reader in Psychology at Bedford 
London. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Dictionary of National Bio- 
fraphy. 


This is the largest of all national collections of bio- 
graphies. It was designed by the late G. M. Smith and 
edited by Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee, and is now 
being maintained and extended by Professor H. W. C. 
Davis and J. H. R. Weaver. The Oxford University 
Press has entirely reprinted this work and issued an edition 
on India paper. A new supplement, 1912-21, is in active 
preparation. ‘The Oxford Press also publishes the Concise 
D.N.B., an epitome of the work (cloth, 32s.; India paper, 
42s.; half morocco, 63s.) and a Supplement, 1901-11 
(cloth, 36s.; India paper, 45s.; half morocco, 63s.). 
Twenty-two volumes, price £21 net. Cloth gilt, half 
morocco, £36 net. India paper, 11 vols., cloth gilt, £25 net. 


College, 


Oxford University Press 
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BLACKWOODS’ NOTABLE BOOK; 


MISADVENTURES WITH A DONKEY IN SPAIN. By JAN Gorpoy , 
CORA J. GORDON). Now Ready. Illustrated. 15s. net. ; 

No English writer has depicted Spain so vividly since Borrow took his Bible there. The many ill 

trations by Cora J. Gordon are a striking and artistic feature of this entertaining book. ls 


A CONSUL IN THE EAST. By A. C. WRATISLAW, CB., CMG, CBE. With i 
trations. 15s. net. Us 
Besides acquainting the reader with the daily life and duties of a little known and much abused dan ¢ 
British functionary, Mr. Wratislaw has much curious information to impart about the places where he has 











al 


resided and many amusing stories to relate concerning their inhabitants. { March 254 
THE LOST DOMINION. py Al. CARTHILL. 15s. net. 
Many are the lost possessions of England. From some she has been driven in battle: others she hy 


abandoned through negligence: others she has surrendered as useless and noxious: some have been bartered 
The case of India is up to the present the first and only example of the abandonment of a valuable POssession 
on moral grounds, The future only can show whether this great abdication is not also a great refusal, 


The author in this book explains the reasons for the fall of the British dominion in India. [ April 3rd 
ROBERT SMITH SURTEES (Creator of Jorrocks). By HIMSELF and E. D. CUMIye 
Illustrated. 
PRACTICAL NURSING. By the late HERBERT E. CUFF, M.D. Sixth Edition thorough) 
revised and enlarged by W. T. Gordon Pugh, M.D., B.S. 10s. 6d. net. [April 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF REV. JAMES LINDSAY, D.D. With Frontispiec 


7s. Od. net. Dr. Lindsay was the author of many important books on Religion and Philosophy. 


THE 23°° DIVISION, 1914-1919. By Lt-Colonel H. R. SANDILANDS, Cyc 


D.S.O., Northumberland Fusiliers. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 


5TH DRAGOON GUARDS. The Story of a Regiment of Horse. Compiled by Major The Hor 
RALPH LEGGE POMEROY, some time a member of the Corps. 2 Vols.  Profusely illustrated 
Crown 4to. £2 net. 


6/- net. NEW NOVELS. S/n 


THE GINGER BEER STANDARD. 3y ISOBEL JAMIESON. (Appeared serially in Blackwood’s Magazine 








We doubt if such a vivid impression of Malta and its life has ever been given before. Its gay spirit and humour ar 
entirely captivating. | Immediatel) 
STEL!.A NASH. By GANPAT. A novel of thrilling adventure and happy ending. [April 3r 

Ganpat, author of “ Harilek,” is one of the most original and powerful writers of thrilling adventure stories of the present day 


THE BROTHERS. By JOHN SILLARS, author of “ The McBrides,” “ Gavin Douglas,” ete. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED NOYES. 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1» Three Volumes. | THE TORCH-BEARERS;: An Fic of Sciene 


7/6 net each. 7/6 net. 


| 
TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 6/- uct. ] THE FOREST OF WILD THYME, 46.0 
SELECTED VERSE, including “A Victory Dance.” || THE ELFIN ARTIST and Other Poems 
(Fourth Impression.) 5/- m i (Fourth Impression.) 7/6 net. 
A new volume of Lyrics by ALFRED NOYES will be published this Spring entitled 


SHADOW -OF-A-LEAF. 5/- net. 


ADDITIONS TO BLACKWOODS’ 2/- SERIES. 
THE MCBRIDES. A Romance of Arran. By JOHN SILLARS. 
FAR TO SEEK. py MAUD DIVER. 
DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. By MAUD DIVER. [April.] 


4 
nr 
a“%y 











No one who desires to be in touch with the best literature of the day can afford to omit 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FROM HIS LIST OF WHAT MUST BE READ. 
“Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which seem as a 1 
to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 
Subscribers both at home and abroad can have Blackwood’s Magazine sent post free for 30 - yearly 
or 15/- for six months. 


oe ee ST 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS $7 Pasmnener How, Lovee 











Londou: Printed by W. SpEaigutT & Sons, LTD. 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C,4; and published by THomas SAUNDERS for the “ SPECTATOR 
No, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O, 2, Saturday, March 22nd, 1924, 
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